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PARLIAMENTARY REPORT ON THE NUMBER OF 
PLACEMEN IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


One of the principal objects which we had in view, when we 
determined on the publication of our Monthly Series during the 
Recess, was to avail ourselves of the opportunity it would afford 
for publishing many of those valuable and interesting Parlia- 
mentary Documents, for which it was impossible to find room in 
our Weekly Numbers. We now, therefore, proceed to fulfil this 
intention, by the publication of a Report, full of the deepest in- 
terest to all who regard the independence of the Members of the 
House of Commons as a question of national concern : and we do 
not content ourselves with the mere publication of the Report 
alone, but we accompany it with the details of the evidence on 
which it is grounded, so that our readers may see and judge for 
themselves how far a body of Representatives, containing so many 
persons holding office and emoluments among the number, can be 
likely to represent truly, fully, and impartially, the feelings and 
the wishes of the people. 


We have long entertained an opinion that the Ministers of the 
Crown, and the Heads of all the Civil Departments of the State 
should be entitled to seats in both Houses of Parliament, by virtue of 
their office alone, and be present to make their statements in either, 
whenever the public business required it, as is the case in France : 
and that they should not be required to represent any particular 
place, but be considered rather as Servants of the Crown, which in 
reality they are, than as Representatives of the People, which in 
reality they are not. The theory of the British Government sup- 

ses that the fittest persons for these respective offices are chosen 

y the King: that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is most 
competent to unfold the financial prospects and resources of the 
country—the Foreign, Colonial, and Home Secretaries to detail 
every thing relating to their several departments, and so of all 
the others. The practice is, no doubt, greatly at variance with 
this theory, but in no instance more than this, that in whichever 
House of Parliament the particular Secretary, or head of depart- 
ment, may be (for it will sometimes happen that he is in the one 
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and sometimes in the other, as in the case of Lord Aberdeen, who 
was Foreign Secretary in the Lords, and Lord Palmerston who is 
Foreign Secretary in the Commons: and of Sir Robert Peel, who 
was Home Secretary in the Commons, and Lord Melbourne who 
is Home Secretary in the Lords: as well as Lord Goderich and Mr. 
Stanley, as Colonial Secretaries, and many others that might be 
named), it is only in that House, of which he is a Member, that he 
cau bring forward his statements in his own proper person—and 
in the other House it is necessarily left to a deputy. We conceive, 
however, that the head of every department should be a Member 
of the Cabinet—as Minister of Finance, ‘of Justice, of the Navy, 
the Army, the Colonies, Police, Instruction, &c.: and that in his 
capacity of Minister, he should have the occupation of a seat in 
both Houses, for the purpose of making his statements and de- 
fending his measures whenever required. But, on the prin- 
ciple that no man should be allowed to be a judge in his own 
cause, no such Minister should have a vote on any public ques- 
tion :—this being the province of the Representatives of the People 
as one branch of the Legislature, to which class the Ministers can- 
not, except nominally, belong. The three estates of the realm, 
are the King, Lords, and Commons. His Majesty not being pre- 
sent at the deliberations of Parliament, is represented in both 
Houses by his chosen servants the Ministers; the Peers represent 
themselves, and the Commons their constituents; and in this way 
the functions of the three estates are consistently and equally dis- 
charged. It is sufficient, therefore, that the Ministers speak the 
sentiments of the King, their master, and not those of the People 
—and that their votes should be expressed when they advise the 
King to give the royal assent to any measure that shall have 
passed both Houses—for that is their constitutional privilege—and 
it is privilege and power sufficient. By such a mode as this, we 
ted 1 get rid of the gross absurdity of Government boroughs, such 
as Greenwich, Chatham, Portsmouth, and other places, where the 
employment of the voters being dependent on Government appro- 
bation, their suffrage is as much under Government control as 
though they were tenants at will under a despotic landlord. And 
at the same time we should be spared the inconvenience and in- 
eye of such cases as that of Sir John Hobhouse, who lost both 
vis office and his seat, for an act of conscientious adherence to his 
duty as a Representative, in preference to his adhesion to his party 
as a Minister, 


Conceiving therefore, as we do, the duties of a Servant of the 
Crown, and the duties of a Representative of the People, to be 
often incompatible, we contend that it would be for the advantage 
of all parties that the Ministers should be Members of both Houses 
by virtue of their offices alone, so as to bring forward their 
measures in either, as occasion required, and to have no votes on 
public questions, which should be left entirely to the decision 
of the independent Peers and the real Representatives of the 
People. 
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As it respects the other Members of the House of Commons, we 
should deem it certainly desirable that none of them were in any 
way whatever dependant on the Crown, either for emolument or 
promotion ; for it cannot be denied that where places and pensions 
are held of the Crown, in the civil department of the State, and where 
naval and military, as well as legal men, are greatly dependant on 
the favour and patronage of the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and the Lord Chancellor, or the 
State Secretaries, for appointments in their several departments,— 
the hope of such rewards and the fear of losing them must operate 
powerfully in biassing the judgments and influencing the votes of 
the several expectants. It is no imputation on the general cha- 
racter of the Members to make this assertion, for it is a uni- 
versal characteristic of human nature to seek its own advantage ; 
and the degree and extent to which men will sacrifice principles 
and duties to promote their own gain, is so entirely dependant on 
the amount of temptation placed in their way, that we believe the 
safest rule for ensuring the practice of virtue, is to make it men’s 
interest to be virtuous, and the most certain method of subduing 
their attachment to principles and duties is to make it their 


interest to neglect both for the prosecution of their own personal 
advantage. 


It may be said, indeed, that the constituents are in general the 
best judges of whether the holding a place or the enjoying a 
pension from the State be or be not a disqualification for the full 
discharge of his duties by their Representative ; but though there 
would be no danger in the election of placemen, if their rank in 
the service were determined by seniority, and rendered independent 
of the Crown, so that no Minister could either advance or retard 
their promotion: and though there would be no peril to the 
elector in voting for or against a particular individual, if the pro- 
tection of the ballot screened him from discovery and persecution ; 
yet where, in every branch of the public service, promotion de- 

nds on interest and favour: and where, in every election, the 
independent voter is liable to persecution for his integrity, it is a 
very different affair. We hold, therefore, that it would be a 
great improvement to our Legislature, if it were to be enacted that 
no person holding any office under, or deriving any emolument 
from the Crown, should occupy a seat in Parliament, except on 
condition of his resigning such office or emolument during all the 
period of his sitting as a Representative : and that the Ministers 
and heads of departments should be admitted to be honorary 
Members of both Houses, for the purpose of bringing forward and 


defending their measures, but without the power of voting on any 
of them. : 


If it should be objected to this, that an exclusion from the 
House of Commons of all naval, military, and legal men, would 
deprive the country of the services of many very competent legis- 
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lators: the answer is—Let them place themselves in that situation 
of perfect independence, which is the first requisite of a Repre- 
sentative, and the door of the House of Commons will be as open 
to them as to every other. As paid servants of the Crown, they 
cannot, without violence to their own feelings, oppose the Mi- 
nisters who represent their common master. If paid by those 
whose wishes they represented, and of whose interests they were 
the constituted guardians (to which, undoubtedly, the nation will 
before long accede), their duties and their interests would go hand 
in hand, and the former be faithfully performed without violation 
to the latter. But until this shall happen, the first stage of tran- 
sition to it, from the present system, ought to be the relinquish- 
ment on the part of the Members, of all office or emolument from 
the State, when they would be fairly entitled, in return for the sacri- 
fice, to adequate remuneration from their constituents: and if they 
were not worth to them the full amount of their subsistence, they 
would not be worthy of their choice without it. 


One of the reasons, indeed, why the business of the House of 
Commons has been hitherto so much neglected, has been that the 
service has been gratuitous; and that the parties occupying the 
place of Representatives, having generally paid large sums of money 
for their seats, either in a direct purchase of some borough from a 
patron, or by the payment of the expenses of a contested election, 
have felt themselves at liberty, and not unreasonably so, to attend 
to the public business or not, just as it suited their convenience. 
If, by voting with the Minister of the day, a Member could obtain 
for himself, or his connexions, some share of the Government pa- 
tronage, in loans, contracts, jobs, appointments, &c., he consi- 
dered it only a fair and honourable mode of reimbursing himself the 
full amount expended to obtain his seat; and even then he re- 
garded his constituents as his debtors, since he gave them his public 
services gratuitously, and whether they were much or little, he 
thought the constituents who owed him every thing, had no reason 
to complain. Hence it is that we have seen a Member of Parlia- 
ment, who, if he had been paid for his services, would have been 
present in the House of Commons, serving, in some distant fleet or 
army, as an officer of the king for pay, and neglecting his duties as 
a Representative of the people by whom he was not rewarded: and 
one instance recently occurred, of a Member, Mr. Lushington, who 
was appointed Governor of Madras, going off to the East Indies, 
to receive the handsome emoluments of his new appointment, re- 
fusing to resign his seat, and leaving his constituents at Canter- 
bury without a representative until the next general election. To 
show the reader that these are not opinions taken up by us re- 
cently, or having any reference whatever to our own individual 
interests in this great question, we subjoin a passage from a work 
written by us several years ago. It is this: 


‘On the subject of the Ballot, or secret voting, as opposed to 
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open, it is not surprising that differences of opinion should exist ; 
because the parties in the controversy have totally different ends 
in view. But while it would be easy to adjust this matter, b 

letting every body vote openly who thought that the best mode, 
and others vote secretly who preferred so doing (for the two are 
quite compatible when performed by different persons), it would 
perhaps be far better to remove all cause for hope or fear, all pos- 
sible expectation of reward or dread of punishment, by placing 
Members of Parliament on the same footing as all other agents whom 
men employ to transact important — business, selecting them for 
their qualifications and fitness only, and paying them adequately 
for their labours. If those who are selected to fight our battles by 
sea and land, to collect the revenue, to administer justice, to 
guard our health, to superintend our education, or to perform any 
other important public duty, were to be at the same time members 
of other professions, actively engaged in private business during all 
the day, and giving only their spare time, their leisure, or their 
occasional evenings, during a small _ of the year, to the 
public service, it would be denounced as the most inconvenient 
and inefficient practice ever heard of in any civilized country. 
And yet this is exactly the manner in which our legislators per- 
form their duty; as if the business of legislation was of so little 
importance that it might be performed by any body, at any time, 
and in any manner that best suited individual convenience. The 
error lies in the motives for selection, and the conditions of service $ 
and the remedy for the evil is easy. Let legislators be selected as 
men select their barristers, their attorneys, their physicians, their 
surgeons, their bankers, their brokers, their agents of every de- 
scription, with reference only to the fitness of the parties for the 
discharge of their trust ; and if all the former are worthy of remu- 
neration for the faithful performance of their duties, there can be 
no reason why the exercise of the most important power that man 
can confide to his fellow man—that of making the laws of his 
country—should not be equally rewarded. This is the only 
rational security for close attention to the duties of office; and if 
this were done, and Members were paid liberally by the places 
they represented, each in proportion to the number of votes stand~- 
ing on their several lists at the close of their election, we should 
then see candidates of the greatest talents for public business 
springing from the people, such as Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, Mr. Hume, Mr. Hobhouse, and 
others of similar stamp; who would not, like the two former, be 
then obliged to go through the corrupt influence of subservient and 
subordinate drudgery in office, before they became known to the 
world ; nor like the two next on the list, be trammelled in their 
career of public utility by the claims of a laborious profession ; 
but like the two last, be able to devote the whole of their time and 
attention, unconnected with any views of private interest, to the 
public duties committed to their charge. 
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‘ Under such a system of representation as this, the most able, 
zealous, and faithful candidate would be the most popular, and 
deservedly the highest paid; while all who sat in the House would 
have sufficient remuneration to compensate them for the devotion 
of their whole time and thoughts to the business in which they 
were engaged. The vigour and freshness of the day would then 
be chosen for the hours of debate, instead of the weary and 
protracted night, alike destructive of physical and mental health ; 
and the Ministers, who should sit in both Houses in virtue of their 
office, and not for any particular places, and who should never 
vote themselves, might have stated days and hours for office 
business, and others for attendance in the House. The Parlia- 
ment would then also, like all other establishments of public 
business, be open throughout the greater portion of the year, with 
short and occasional periods of relaxation only; for if the churches 
for public worship, the courts of law for justice, the custom and 
excise offices for the revenue, and all the public boards of the 
kingdom, are open without intermission, and the king’s ministers, 
the judges, and all the heads of public departments, are each 
obliged to be in their respective stations during the greater portion 
of the year, there can be no reason why the Parliament, the great 
tribunal of the country, from which all laws emanate, and to which 
all appeals for the remedy of evils as they arise, are addressed, 
ea not be equally continuous in its sittings, and equally unre- 
mitting in its labours. There would be then no excuse for the 
hasty, ill-digested, and continually recurring patchwork of legis- 
lation which is produced by the present system, where the labours 
of a whole year are vented. through in a few weeks, and the most 
important measures and most lavish grants of public money passed 
by little knots or sections of the House, at three or four o’clock in 
the morning, when fatigue, lassitude, or disgust, have driven all 
but the few who are personally interested in this description of 
legislation to their beds. 


‘An arrangement might very easily be made for leave of 
absence toa certain number of the members for each place in 
rotation, for short periods, if deemed necessary: so that no one 
member should be absent without leaving his colleague in the 
House to watch over the general interests of that part of the 
country to which he belonged. If, however, this were not deemed 
sufficient indulgence by those to whom the pleasures of the chase 
were more tempting in the winter, and the breezes of Brighton 
more grateful in the summer than the atmosphere of the senate, 
the answer is plain, that such persons are not qualified for the 
duties of legislators, any more than they would be for judges; and 
that as the latter personages would never think of claiming 
exemption from attendance on the bench, on such grounds of 
personal indulgence, neither ought legislators to desire it. 


‘As, however, on the present system, the members of the House 
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of Commons are in every sense independent of their constituents— 
some by being sent in by noblemen, others by buying their seats, 
and the purest of them serving gratuitously—so they think them- 
selves at liberty to attend when they feel it convenient; to be 
absent when they please; and to devote just as much or as little 
of their spare time as they may feel disposed, to a duty, which they 
never suffer to interfere with their private pursuits, though they 
often make their very position turn to profitable account in its 
influence on their business, and thus make the public service con- 
ducive to the increase of their private gains. 


‘All this would be avoided, if legislators, like other public 
functionaries, were sufficiently well paid to compensate them for 
making the business of a Representative their sole pursuit and sole 
source of emolument as well as honour; and in such case, the 
election by ballot would be perfectly unnecessary; as all hope of 
favour and all fear of punishment would be removed from the 
elector, who would be himself the conferrer of pecuniary emolu-~ 
ment, as well as senatorial distinction, on the candidate he should 
send as his Representative to Parliament.’ 


These were the sentiments publicly expressed by us long before 
we became a Member of the House of Commons; and these are 
the opinions we still entertain: their soundness having been con- 
firmed to us by the subsequent experience we have had of the 
present system, which is preductive of far greater evils than any 
we had ever attributed to it, requiring to be seen in order to be 
felt in all their force. We proceed, however, to the Parliamentary 
Report, to which these observations particularly apply; and we 
fee! persuaded that when the reader has concluded its perusal, he 
will be ready to join with us in the opinion, that the present 
system is capable of very great improvement. 


REPORT. 


Tue Serecr Commitree appointed to examine and report the Number of 
Members of both Housss of Pantiament, who held Orrice, Pace, or 
Emouument under the Crown or Pustre Oretces, &c., and the Amount 
of Salary and Allowances, present or in reversion; and who were in- 
structed to report the Number of Members of both Liouses of Parliament 
who have held, at different antecedent periods, Offices, Places, or 
Emoluments under the Crown, and the amount of Salary or Allowances, 

resent or in reversion, and who were, by a subsequent Order of the 
fouse (18th April) discharged from the inquiry, so far as regards Mem- 
bers of the House of Peers :—Have, pursuant to the Order of the House, 
examined the Matters to them referred, and agreed to the following 
Report: 


That it appears by a Return laid before Parliament, to which your Coni- 
mittee refer for the Names of the Members and the Offices they held, that 
in the first Parliament of George the First, 1714, there were 271 Members 
of the House of Commons who held Public Civil Offices, Pensions, or 
Sinecures ; but as the Return was made up at the Treasury in 1822, from 
the several sources therein mentioned, your Committee cannot place much 
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reliance on the accuracy of the Return. Your Committee applied to the 
Treasury to obtain an Account of the Salaries and Emoluments of each of 
those Members at that period; but, for the reasons stated in Mr. Spear- 
man’s Letter of the 5th of March, they have been unable to obtain that in- 
formation. 


That it appears by the same Return, there were 257 Members of the 
House of Commons in the first Parliament of George the Second, in 1727, 
holding Public Places, Pensions, or Sinecures; and the remarks, already 
made respecting the Retum of Members in 1714, apply equally to the 
Return of 1727. There does not appear, in either of those Returns, the 
Names of any Members holding only Commissions in his Majesty’s Army 
or Navy. 

Your Committee find, by the Supplementary Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditure, in 1809, that there were 84 Members of the 
House of Commons holding Offices, Pensions, Sinecures, &c., during plea- 
sure, or for life or otherwise, and then receiving 164,003/. yearly, as 
follows : 


Fifty-one Members hold Offices at the pleasure of the Crown, some of 
whom held other Offices for life, either under Grants from the Crown or 
otherwise, stating the net income of each Office; viz., 


40 during pleasure of the Crown, receiving - - £ 94,764 
8 for life from the Crown o « o - 8,882 
3 for life from Public Officers - « - - 7,483 

111,129 


3 holding Places in the appointment and at the pleasure of 
other Public Officers - - - - 5,439 
22 holding Offices or Pensions for life under Grants from the 
Crown, scme of whom hold other Offices under ap- 
pointments from other Public Officers or otherwise - 40,038 
1 holding the Office of King’s Printer for thirty years, paid 
for work done, no income stated. 
7 holding Offices for life, under appointments from the 
Chiefs in the Courts of Justice, or from other Public 





Officers - - - - - - 7,397 
84 Members « - - - - - <£ 164,003 
SRT ELLIE OG 


Twenty-eight of which number hold Offices chiefly executed by deputy, 
under Grants from the Crown, or by Act of Parliament, amounting 
to 42,0114. 


N.B. Naval and Military Officers are not included in the above Return. 


Your Committee find that, by the Report of the Select Committee of 1822, 
there were eighty-nine Members of the House of Commons who then held 
Offices, Pensions, or Sinecures, either in possession or reversion (not in- 
cluding those who had Naval and Military Commissions), to the annual 
amount of 170,343/. 14s. 4d.; viz. 

That fifty-seven Members of Parliament hold Offices under the Crown, 
at the pleasure of the Crown or otherwise, the net emoluments of which are 
108,565/. 11s. That there are thirteen Members of Parliament holding 
Offices in the appointment and at the pleasure of the Public Officers, the 
emoluments of which are 28,107/. 4s. 2d. That there are seven Members of 
Parliament holding Offices or Pensions for life, under Grants from the 
Crown, the emoluments of which are 96581. 8s.10d. That there is one 
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Member of Parliament holding Office for term of years, under Grant from 
the Crown or other Public Officers, the amount of which is 15/. 9s. 1d. That 
there are four Members of Parliament holding Offices for life, under ap- 
pointment from the Chiefs in the Courts of Justice or from other Public 
Officers, the emoluments of which are 10,030/.1s. 3d. That there are five 
Members of Parliament holding Pensions or Sinecures, or Offices chiefly 
executed by deputy, under Grants from the Crown or by Act of Parliament, 
the emoluments of which are 7478/. That there are two Members of Par- 
liament holding the Reversion of Offices under the Crown after one or more 
lives, the emoluments of which are 6489/. That there are seventy-nine 
Members of Parliament holding Naval and Military Commissions, and that 
twenty of them hold other Offices, and are included in the eighty-nine Mem- 
bers forming the preceding classes, making in the aggregate, 148 Members 
of that Parliament who held Offices, Pensions, Sinecures, or Commissions 
in the Army and Navy, and exclusive of Militiaand Yeomanry. 


Your Committee have examined the Returns laid before them, and 
report, That itappears that there are sixty Members of the House of Com- 
mons holding Offices and receiving emoluments from Civil Offices, Pen- 
sions, &c., to the amount of 86,291/. (exclusive of eighty-three Members 
ho!ding Naval and Military Commissions) ; and there are of these thirty-six 
Members holding Offices under the Crown, at the pleasure of the Crown or 
otherwise, the net emoluments of which are 56,033/. exclusive of the emolu- 
ments of the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General, the amount of 
which is not stated. at there are four Members holding Offices in the 
appointment and at the pleasure of the Public Officers, the emoluments of 
which are 7500/. That there are ten Members holding Offices or Pensions 
for life, under Grants from the Crown, the emoluments of which are 13117, 
That there is one Member Holding office for term of years, under Grants 
from the Crown or other Public Officers, the emoluments of which are 2450/7. 
That there are four Members holding Offices for ,life, under appointments 
from the Chiefs in the Courts of Justice or from other Public Officers, the 
emoluments of which are 9233/. That there are four Members holding 
Pensions or Sinecures, or Offices chiefly executed by deputy, under Grants 
from the Crown or by Act of Parliament, the emoluments of ‘which are 
57641. That there is one Member holding the Reversion of Offices under 
the Crown, after one or more lives, the emoluments of which are 4000/. 
That there are sixty-four Members holding Commissions in the Army, the 
emoluments of which, as returned, are 23,492/.; but in several of the 
Returns, the amount of pay and emolument is not distinctly stated. That 
there are nineteen Members holding Commissions in the Navy, the emolu- 
ments of which are stated to be 5080/. That there are forty-five Members 
in the Militia and Yeomanry, who receive no pay or emolument unless 
their corps should be called out on service. That there are, in the sixty 
Members holding Civil Offices, also three Members holding Commissions in 
the Army, four Members holding Commissions in the Navy, and four 
Members in the Militia, together with their Civil Offices, &c., stated in the 
Return. 

Your Committee have to report, that they have had considerable difficulty 
in making up the Returns, from the imperfect manner in which the Accounts 
of Income have been returned; and about twenty-five Members have not 
made any return; but the Committee have reason to think that few, if any, 
hold office. 


15th August, 1833. 
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No. 1.—Rerurn of Turrry-srx Mempers of the House of Commons 
motpinc Orgrices under the Crown at the Pleasure of the Crown, or 
otherwise 


Althorp, Viscount (Northampton County), Chancellor and Under Treas 
surer of Exchequer, 5000/. per annum. 

Baring, Francis (Portsmouth), Commissioner of Treasury, 1200/. per 
annum. 

Belfast, Earl of (Antrim County), Vice Chamberlain, 1830, 924l. 
Deduct 61. for fees. 

Carew, R.S. (Wexford County), Lord Lieutenant. 

Clive, Viscount (Ludlow), Lord Lieutenant. 

Campbell, Sir John (Dudley), Solicitor-General ; no salary; fees un- 
certain. 

Duncannon, Viscount (Nottingham City), First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, 1831, 2000/. perannum. Lord Lieutenant. 

Ebrington, Viscount (Devonshire, North), Vice-Lieutenant for Dover, 
1830, nil. Colonel East Devon Militia. (8.)* 

Elliot, Captain Hon. George (Roxburghshire), Naval Aide-de-Camp to the 
King, 182/. per annum ; Secretary to the Admiralty, 2000/. per annum ; 
Governor of Mint in Scotland, 300/. per annum.—Total 2482/. Captain, 
Navy, half-pay ; suspended during the Secretaryship to Admiralty. (8.) 

Charles Richard Fox (Tavistock), Surveyor-General to Ordnance, 1832, 
1200/. per annum; Captain, Guards, 1829, 450 to 470/. per annum,— 
Total 1660/1. (8.) 

Graham, Right Hon. Sir J. R. G. Bart. (Cumberland, East,) First Lord 
of Admiralty, 1830, 4500/. per annum. 

Grant, Right Hon. Charles (Inverness County), President Board of 
Control, 3500/. per annum, subject to a deduction of 74 per cent., averaging 
250/. per annum, paid by East India Company. 

Grant, Right Hon. Robert (Finsbory}, Judge Advocate-General, and 
Commissioner India Board, 1830, 2000/. per annum. 

Gordon, Robert (Cricklade), Commissioner India Board, 1832, 12001. 
per annum, paid by East India Company. 

Grosvenor, Lord Robert (Chester), Comptroller of the Household, 1830, 
904/. per annum. 

Hobhouse, Sir John Cam, Bart. (Westminster), Secretary at War, 2480/. 
per annum. 

Horne, Sir William (Marylebone), Attorney-General; no salary or 
emoluments stated. 

Jeffery, Right Hon. Francis (Edinburgh), Lord Advocate of Scotland, 1830, 
2500/. per annum, subject to a deduction of 7} per cent., averaging 2501. 
per annum. 

Kennedy, Thomas F’, (Ayr, &c.), Commissioner of Treasury, 1832, 1200/. 
per annum. 

Lamb, Hon. George (Dungarvon), Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, 1502/. 12s. 6d. per annum. 

Labouchere, Henry (Taunton), Lord of Admiralty, 1832, 10002. per 
annum. 

Maberly, William Leader (Chatham), Clerk of Ordnance, 1832, 12001. 
per annum. Lieut-Colonel, half-pay ; not received during the above ap- 
pointment. (8.) 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington (Leeds), Secretary to India Board, 15001, 
per annum, paid by East India Company. 





* Where this figure (8) is repeated, it implies that the same persons are to be 
found in the list No, 8 of the Appendix, 
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Mackenzie, James A. Stewart (Ross and Cromarty), Commissioner India 
Board, 1200/. per annum, paid by East India Company. 

Oxmantown, Lord (King’s County), Lord Lieutenant. 

Paget, Sir Charles (Carnarvon), Groom of Bedchamber, 500/. per annum. 
Deduct for fees to Public Offices, 156/. perannum. Rear-Admiral, 4561. 5s. 
perannum. (8.) 

Palmerston, Viscount (Hampshire, South), Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1830, 5000/. per annum. Lieut. Colonel Hants Militia,. 1809 ; 
no pay during the above office. 

Peel, Right Hon. Sir Robert, Bart. (Tamworth), Privy Councillor. 

Pechell, Sir Sam. J. Brooke, Bart. (Windsor), Lord of Admiralty, 10002. 
ya annum; Captain, R.N, half-pay, 12s. 6d. per diem, 228/. 2s. 6d— 

otal 12281. 2s. 6d. (8.) 

Phillips, Sir Richard B. P. Bart., (Haverfordwest), Lord Lieutenant. 

Russell, Lord John (Devonshire, South), Paymaster of Forces, 1830, 
2000. per annum. 

Stanley, Right Hon. Edward G, 8. (Lancashire, North), Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1830, 5500/. per annum; Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, 1830, nil; by deputy, with a salary of 100/, per annum voted by 
Parliament. 

Smith, R. Vernon (Northampton), Commissioner of Treasury, 1200/. per 
annum. 

Thomson, Right Hon. Charles Poulett (Manchester), Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, 2000/. per annum; Treasurer of the Navy, 1830, nil. 

Tennyson, Right Hon. Charles (Lambeth), Privy Councillor, 1832. 

O'Neil, Hon. John B. R. (Antrim County), Constable of Dublin Castle, 
and a Major-General in the Army; 439/. as Constable; 419/. as General.— 
Total 858/. (8.) 





No.2.—Return of Four Mempers of the House of Commons noipine 
Orrices in the appointment of Public Officers. 


Wood, Charles (Halifax), Joint Secretary to the Treasury, 1832, 2500/. 
perannum. In person. 

Rice, Right Hon. Thomas Spring (Cambridge), Joint Secretary to the 
Treasury, 1830, 2500/. per annum. In person. Member of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council for Treland. 

Hill, Matthew D. (Ifull), Law Courts Commissioner; salary 1000/,, 
but only received 500/. for the first six months. 

Howick, Viscount (Northumberland, North), Under Secretary to the 
Colonies, 1500/. per annum. 





No. 3.—Return of Ten Members of the House of Commons HoLtpino 
Orrices or Pensrons for Life, under Grants from the Crown. 


Hardy, John (Bradford), Chief Steward of the Honor of Pomfret, 
19/. 1s. 4d.; gross fees, 9781. 5s. Gd.; net fees, 707/. 15s. 6d. The differ- 
ence paid to deputy. 

Pepys, Charles C. (Malton), King’s Counsel, nil; 40/. by patent, but not 

id 


Pollock, Frederick (Ifuntingdon), King’s Counsel, 1830, nil; 40/. by 
patent, but not paid. 

Perrin, Louis (Monaghan, County), King’s Sergeant, nil; fees on holding 
Crown briefs in 1832, 260/. 8s. 

roman Robert Monsey (Penryn, &c.), King’s Counsel ; patent, August, 
1832, nil. 
Spankie, Robert (Finsbury), King’s Sergeant; patent, August, 1832, nil. 
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Scarlett, Sir James (Norwich), King’s Counsel ; patent, 1816, nil.* 

Wallace, Thomas (Carlow, County), King’s Sergeant, nil. 

Wynn, Sir Watkin Williams, Bart. (Denbigh, County), Steward of Broom- 
field and Gale, by patent, 1795; 20/. paid to deputy ; Colonel of Den- 
bighshire Militia, 1814, 15s. per day, half pay, 2734. 15s. (8.) 

Wynn, Right Hon. Charles W. W. (Montgomery, County), Steward of 
Denbigh, by patent, 1796, 30/. Executed partly in person and partly by 
deputy. 





No. 4.—Return of One Member of the House of Commons noipinG 
Orrices under Grant from the Crown or other Public Officers. 


Brougham, James (Kendal), Registrar of Affidavits, 1832, 1700/. per 
annum; Clerk of Letters Patent, 1832, 750/. per annum, By deputy—= 
Total 24501. 

These Offices expire 20th August, 1833. 

No. 5.—Return of Four Memnens of the House of Commons HoLpInG 

Orrices for Lirz, under Appointments from the Chiefs in the Courts of 

Justice. 


Brougham, William (Southwark), Masterin Chancery, 1831; gross fees, 
4186/. 0s. 10d.; net fees, 41230. 7s. 7d. In person. 

Spry, Samuel Thomas (Bcdmin), Secretary to Board of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, by purchase of the patent, 365/. per annum. 

Stuart, William (Bedford, County), Registrar of the Prerogative Court in 
Ireland, 1832, 1500/. By Deputy. Captain Bedfordshire Militia. (8.) 

Fitzgibbon, Hon. Rich. (Limerick), Usher and Registrar of Affidavits in 
the Court of Chancery, in Ireland. Date of Appointment 18 Dec. 1797, 
executed by deputy ; receipts uncertain. Office regulated by Act 10 July, 
1823, 1797; average fees, three years, 3245/. 6s. 4d. 





No. 6.—Rerury of Four Memners of the House of Commons noLpinc 
Prnsions or Stnecunes, or Orrices chiefly executed by Deputy under 
Grants from the Crown or by Act of Parliament. 

Abercromby, Right Hon. James (Edinburgh), Lord Chief Baron, subject 
to abatement on holding any other Office of equal or greater amount under 
the Crown, 1832, 2000/. per annum, by Act of Parliament. 

Goulburn, Right Hon. Henry (Cambridge University), Pension for Life 
under Act 47 Geo. IIL. ¢. 65, 2000/. per annum, 

Herries, Right Hon. John Charles (Harwich), Retired Allowance on the 
abolition of the office of Commissary in Chief, equal to half the emoluments 
of that office; subject to abatement on holding any other office under the 
Crown ; 1350/. per annum. 

Murray, John Arch. (Leith), Recorder of the Great Roll, or Clerk of the 





* The patent contains a grant of the ancient salary ; the gross amount of which 
is 401, a year; the net amount 28/1, This was regularly paid till the year 1850 
inclusive, since which the Treasury have refused to comply with his Majesty's 
grant. ‘There was also an allowance of stationery and four bags annually, which 
was compounded for 10/., the payment of which has also been refused. 

The King’s Counsel cannot undertake the defence of any person accused and 
prosecuted criminally in the name of the King, without his Majesty’s licence, 
under his sign manual, for which a fee is paid to the Crown of 101, The num- 
ber of these licences, since the time of my appointment in 1816, has been 167, 
amounting to 16701., which the Crown has received; or to an average of 981. 
per annum, 
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Pipe in the Exchequer Court, Scotland. Appointed ‘y patent, 21 August, 
1795; so | 185/. perannum; fees from 200/. to 258/. per annum, Per- 
formed partly by deputy.—Total 4147. 





No. 7.—Return of One Memper of the House of Commons notptnc the 
Reverston of Orrices under the Crown, after One or more Lives, stating 
the Office, and Net proceeds at present of such Office. 

Sutton, Right Hon. Charles Manners (Cambridge University), Contingent 
Pension under 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 1. s. 109, “ An Annuity of 4000/. a 
year to be paid to the Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton during his life ; 
after his decease 3000/. to his heir male.” Sec. 7. “ One-half of the an- 
nuity to be suspended during any _ in which the Right Hon. Charles 
Manners Sutton may hereafter hold any place under his Majesty, of equal 
or greater profit than the Annuity.” Sec. 8. Proviso, “ In case the heir 
male shall succeed to the Registrar of the Prerogative Court of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, then the Annuity of 3000/. to cease; but if the profits 
shall not produce the annual sum of 3000/., then there shall be paid such 
a sum annually as will make up a clear annual income of 3000/.” 





No. 8.—Return of Sixty-four Orricers on the Furr and Harr Pay of 
the Army. 

Archdall, Mervyn (Fermanagh), General. As Lieut.-General, not having 
a regiment, no return; as Lieut.-Governor Isle of Wight, no return; pension 
for loss of right arm on service, 4001. 

Ferguson, Sir Ronald C, (Nottingham), General, 1790, about 600/. ; and 
from 400/. to 500/. emoluments as Colonel of the 79th Highlanders, but 
this is precarious.—Total 1050/. 

Hope, Hon. Sir Alexander (Linlithgowshire), General, 1786. Pay as 
Colonel, and non-effective allowance, 613/. 2s. 6d.; saving on clothing un- 
certain, in the year 1832 it was 475/. 12s.; pension for wounds, 4004. ; 
Lieut.-Governor Chelsea Hospital, full pay, 390/.; the Lieut.-Governor 
furnishes his apartments, and receives an allowance on that account of 50/. 
yearly ; he receives a diet account of 3s. for such days as he is present in 
the hospita!, uncertain.—Total 1928/. 14s, 6d. 

Byng, Right Hon. Sir John (Poole), Lieut.-General, 1793. Average 
annual income as Colonel of the 29th regiment, 613/. 2s. 6d.; emoluments 
from clothing, uncertain; appointed Governor of Londonderry and Culmore 
in July, 1832, no pay attached, having been discontinued since my appoint- 
ment; an income about 300/, from the lands of Culmore, granted by 
charter, and about 170/. British, paid by the Irish Society, by same charter 
is attached to this Government, but [ have not yet received any part of it. 

Dalrymple, Sir John H, (Edinburghshire) Lieut.-General, 1821, 614/. 15s. 

Donkin, Sir Rufane S. (Berwick), Lieut.-General. Pay as Colonel, 
593/. 2s. 6d.; non-effective allowance, 20/.; average emoluments since 
1825 (seven years as Colonel of the 80th regiment, 599/.—Total 1212/.2s.6d. 

Lygon, Hon. Henry B. (Worcestershire), Lieut.-General, 1802; full pay, 
il. 9s. per diem, 529%. 5s. 

Sharpe, Mathew (Dumfries, &c.), Lieut.-General, 1791, 11. 5s. per 
diem, 456/. 5s. 

Vivian, Sir Richard Hussey, Bart. (Truro), Lieut.-General, 1793. Pay 
as Colonel 12th Royal Lancers, 893/. 13s. ; as Lieut.-General, commanding 
in Ireland, 13881. 13s. 4d. ; profits from clothing of regiment, 206. 18s. 10d.; 
as master of the Royal Hospital, held with the command in Ireland, 356/. ; 
table allowance, 14761. 18s. 8d. ; allowance for forage, 1832, 183/.; pension 
for wound, 350/.; Salary as one of his Majesty's Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber, 356/,—Total 53104. 18s. 10d. 
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Arbuthnot, Hon. Hugh (Kincardineshire), Major-General, 1796, 17s. 
per diem, 3101. 5s. 

Dundas, Hon. Robert L. (Richmond), Major-General, 1830 ; full pay, 
16s. per diem, 292. . 

Greville, Sir Charles J. (Warwick), Major-General, 1796; pay and 
allowance as Colonel of the 98th regiment, 613/. 2s. 6d.; saving for clothing 
98th regiment. 

Hardinge, Right Hon. Sir H. comeeersr oe Major-General, 1801, 17s. 
per diem, 310/. 5s.; pension for loss of limb, 300/. per annum.—Total 
610/. 5s. 

Kerrison, Sir Edwd., Bart. (Eye), Major-General, 1796 ; as Colonel 19th 
Light Dragoons, 891/. 4s. 2d.; non-effective allowance, 20/.; emoluments 
from clothing, uncertain. —Total 9111. 4s. 2d. 

Manners, Lord Robert (Leicestershire), Major-General, 1/. 3s. per diem, 
4191. 15s. 

Anson, Hon. George (Yarmouth), Lieut.-Colonel, no return. 

Anson, Sir George (Litchfield), Lieut.-Colonel, 1814 ; half pay, 200/. 15s. 
per annum. 

Brudenell, Lord (Northamptonshire), Lieut~Colonel, no return. 

Cavendish, Hon. Henry F. C. (Derby), Equerry Extraordinary to His 
Majesty, 1831, nil. 

Chaplin, Thomas (Stamford), Lieut.Colonel, 1811; full pay, about 
400/.; pension for wounds, 50/.—Total 450/. 

Clayton, William Robert (Marlow), Lieut-Colonel, 1804; half pay, 
11s. 6d. per diem, 2091. 17s. 6d. 

Darlington, Earl of (Shropshire), Lieut.-Colonel, 1824 ; half pay, 11s. per 
diem, 200/. 15s. 

Davies, Thomas Henry (Worcester), Lieut-Colonel, 1815; half pay, 
200/. 5s. per annum. 

Fitzroy, Lord Charles (Bury St. Edmund’s), Lieut-Colonel, 1807; 
half pay, 200/. 5s. per annum. 

Grey, Hon. Charles (Wycombe), Lieut.-Colonel, 1820; half pay, 11s. 
per diem, 2001, 15s. 

Hay, Andrew Leith (Elgin, &c.), Lieut.Colonel, half pay, 200/. 15s. 

Hill, Lord Arthur (Down County), Lieut.-Colonel, 1833 ; full pay, 400/. 

Ilotham, Lord (Leominster), Lieut.-Colonel, 1825; half pay, 11s. per 
diem, 200. 15s. 

Peel, Jonathan (Huntingdon), Lieut.-Colonel, 1815 ; half pay, 200/, 

O'Grady, Hon. Standish (Limerick County), Lieut.-Colonel, 1811; half 

pay, 200/. 15s. 
Stawell, Sampson (Kinsale), Lieut.-Colonel, 1801, 419/. 15s. per an- 
num; allowance, 20/.—Total 4391. 15s. 
Peay Robert (Bolton), Lieut-Colonel, 1796; Royal M., 16s. per 
diem, 2927. 

Baring, Henry Bingham (Marlborough), Major, no return. 

Beauclerk, Aubrey Wm, (Surrey), Major, 1818; half pay, 155/. 2s. 6d. 
per annum, 

Bentinck, Lord George (King’s Lynn), Major, 1818; half pay, 200/. 15s. 

Keppel, Hon, George (Norfolk), Major, 1815; half pay, 9s. 6d. per 
diem, 1731. 7s, 6d. , 

Berkeley, Hon. Craven F. (Cheltenham), Captain, 1823, 2751. 5s. 5d. ; 
40/. troop allowance.—Total 3151. 5s. 5d. é 

Bernard, Hon. W. Smyth (Bandonbridge), Captain ; half pay, 127/. 15s. 


Chichester, Lord Arthur (Belfast), Captain, 1827 ; half pay, 11s. 7d,. 


per diem, 2001. 1s. 11d, 


anuum.,. 
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Chetwynd, William F. (Stafford), Captain, 1826; half pay, 215/. per 
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Conolly, Edward M. (Donegal), Captain Artillery ; full pay, 2002. 
Cooper, Hon. Anthony Henry Ashley (Dorchester), Captain, 1825; full 


pay, 200/. 


Curteis, Edward Barrett (Rye), Captain, 1822; full pay, 2002. 
Fenton, Lewis (Huddersfield), Captain, 1804 ; half pay, 127/. 15s. 
Fitzroy, Lord James (Thetford), Captain, 1822; half pay, 136/. 17s. 6d. 
Forester, Hon. G. Cecil W. (Wenlock), Captain ; full pay, 3491.0s. 94d. 
reese Lord Arthur (Chichester), Captain, 1823; half pay, 7s. per diem, 
127/. 15s. 
Paget, Frederick (Beaumaris), Captain, 1829; full pay, 200/. 
ror. Robert (Selkirkshire), Captain, 1819; half pay, 7s. per diem, 
127/. 15s. 
Russell, Lord Chas. J. F. (Bedfordshire), Captain, 1823; full pay, 200/. 
Stuart, Charles (Bute), Captain, 1832 ; full pay, 7s. per diem, 1277. 15s. 
Watson, Hon. Richard (Canterbury), Captain, 1817; half pay, 7s. 6d. 
per diem, 136/. 17s. 6d. 
Berkeley, Hon. G. C. G. F. (Gloucestershire), Lieutenant, 1816; half 
ay, 54/. 
¥ordwich, Lord (Canterbury), Lieutenant, 1827 ; half pay, about 42/. 
Halford, Henry (Leicestershire), Lieutenant, 1818; 4s. per diem, 732. 
Maclachlan, Lachlan (Galway), Lieutenant, 1796; half pay, at 2s, 4d, 
per diem, 42/. 5s. 10d. 
M‘Namara, Francis (Ennis), Lieutenant ; full pay, 118/. 12s. 6d. 
O’Callaghan, Hon. Cornelius (Tipperary), Lieutenant, 1826; full pay, 
Qs. per diem, 1641. 5s. 
Ross, Horatio (laverbervie, &c.), Lieutenant; half pay, 54/. per annum. 
Stanley, Hon. Henry T. (Preston), Lieutenant, 1830 ; full pay, 6s. 6d. 
per diem, 118/. 12s. 6d. 
Brigstock, William P. (Somersetshire), Cornet, 1816; half pay, 60/. per 
abnum. 
Powell, W. Edward (Cardiganshire), Cornet, 1s. 10d. per diem, 33/. 9s. 2d. 
Rider, Thomas (Kent), Cornet, 1816; half pay, 64/. ” annum, 
Grattan, James (Wicklow), Lieutenant; half pay, 42/. 





No. 8.—Return of Ninereen Memners on the Fut and Llatr Pay 
of the Navy. 

Neale, Sir H. B. Bart. (Lymington), Admiral, 1832; half pay, 2/. 2s. 
per diem, 7661. 10s. . 

Codrington, Sir Edward (Devonport), Vice-Admiral, 1794 ; half pay, 
1]. 12s. 6d. per diem, 5931. 2s. 6d. 

Fleming, Hon, C. E, (Stirlingshire), Vice-Admiral, 1821; half pay, 
1/. 12s. 6d. per diem, 593/. 2s. 6d. 

Adam, Charles (Clackmannan), Rear-Admiral, 1825 ; half pay, 1/. 5s. 
per diem, 456/. 5s. 

Dundas, James W, D. (Greenwich), Post-Captain, 1807; half pay, 
12s. 6d. per diem, 228/. 2s. 6d. 

Ingestre, Viscount (Hertford), Post-Captain, 1827; half pay, 2281. 2s. 6d. 
—Lieut..Colonel Staffordshire Militia. 

Troubridge, Sir E. T. Bart. (Sandwich), Naval Aide-de-Camp to the King, 
1831, nil.—Captain, 1807 ; half pay, 12s. 6d. per diem, 228/. 2s. 6d. 

Berkeley, Maurice F, F, (Gloucester), Captain, 1814; half pay, 
1917, 12s. 6d. 

Ferguson, George (Bariffshire), Captain, 1805; half pay, 19¢/. per 
annum. 

Gordon, Hon. William (Aberdeenshire), Captain, 1797; half -pay, 
10s. 6d. per diem, 1911. 19s. 6d, 
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Jones, Theobald (Londonderry County), Captain, 1828; half pay, 
10s. 6d. per diem, 191/. 12s. 6d. 

Meynell, Henry (Lisburn), Captain, 1809; half pay, 10s. 6d. per diem, 
191/. 12s. 6d. 

Spencer, Hon. Frederick (Midhurst), Captain, 1622; half pay, 10s. 6d. 
per diem, 1911. 12s. 6d. 

Wemyss, James (Fife), Captain, 1814; half pay, 10s. 6d. per diom, 
191/. 12s. 6d. 

Yorke, Charles P. (Cambridgeshire), Captain; half pay, 10s. 6d. per 
diem, 191/. 128. 6d, 

Boss, John G. (Northallerton), Commander, 1811; half pay, 184/. per 
annum, 

Mandeville, Viscount (Huntingdonshire), Commander, 1822 ; half pay, 
184/. per annum. 

Chichester, John P. B. (Barnstaple), Lieutenant, 1816; half pay, 95/. per 
annum, 

Dobbs, Conway Richard (Carrickfergus), Lieutenant, 1821; half pay, 
95/. per aunum. 





We have omitted several other lists, forming part of the Ap- 
pendix to the Parliamentary Report. But we have given enough 
to show the very great number of Members, who, either in the civil, 
legal, naval, or military service of the Crown, hold places, pensions, 
pay, and emoluments, which must, and will, as long as human 
nature remains as it is, greatly detract from the freedom and 
independence with which their votes might otherwise be given on 
ministerial questions. Nor is it any answer to this, to point out 
exceptions to this general rule, in the cases of some few out of the 
many, who vote in opposition to the Ministers of the Crown—for 
these constitute but a very small minority. Who does not remem- 
ber that Sir Robert Wilson was struck off from the list of the 
army, In consequence of his political conduct being offensive to the 
King ? And who does not equally remember that Lord Cochrane’s 
expulsion from the navy was prolonged chiefly on account of his 
known political sentiments, as opposed to the existing Ministry of 
the day ? While the present Lord Chancellor and the present Lord 
Chief Justice, were each retarded in their professional advance- 
ment, in consequence of their bold and persevering advocacy of 
their political sentiments in the House of Commons as Repre- 
sentatives, as well as for their legal defence of a persecuted 
Queen. 

With such examples before them as these, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that members of any branch of the public service 
should make the wishes of Ministers, rather than the interests of 
their constituents, their rule of action and their guide in voting. 
It is not a little singular that we call loudly and justly for the pro- 
tection of the ballot, to secure the independence of electors: and 
contend that while tenants are dependent on the goodwill of land- 
lords, tradesmen on the favour of customers, &c., there can be no 

independence with open voting: because men will consult their 
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own individual interests before those of the whole community : 
while we remain perfectly silent as to the still more powerful in- 
fluence of ministerial patronage and ministerial favour, on the 
votes of those Members who are dependant for their advancement 
in their several professions on ministerial aid, which is surely the 
much greater evil of the two. 

Again, in any cause that is tried before a judge and jury, 
whether civil or criminal, we challenge and remove an individual 
from the jury, if it can be shown that he stands in any near degree 
of relationship to the plaintiff or defendant, the accuser or the 
accused, or if he has any direct or indirect interest in coming to a 
decision on the one side rather than the other; while an impeach- 
ment would fairly lie against any judge who should have decided 
any cause in which he had a great personal or pecuniary interest, 
and given his judgment under the influence of its bias. This is, 
no doubt, a wise procedure, and founded on the sound maxim, 
that no man should be allowed to be a judge in his own cause. 
But this very maxim is violated every day in Parliament, by men 
having the deepest interest in the various questions under discus- 
sion, being allowed to speak and vote upon them as though they 
were perfectly free from any bias whatever. Hence it is that the 
landed gentry are almost to a man supporters of the iniquitous 
corn-laws; that the fundholders are opposed to any tax upon 
income ; and that the rich of both classes seek to keep the great 
burden of taxation chiefly on the poor. For the same reason, 
all reforms in the church are opposed by those who have large pro- 
perty in tithes, and who have the dispensation of church patronage ; 
ail reductions in the army and navy, by the officers of these re- 
spective services; and all reforms in the law by those who profit 
most largely by its present ambiguity and uncertainty. 

The description of the evil suggests its own remedy, which is 
this: To secure, ‘for the House of Commons at least, a body of 
Representatives who should be chosen for no other reason than 
their fitness for the discharge of their duties; and who, on 
receiving their appointment at the hands of their constituents, 
should receive also an adequate reward for their services, on con- 
ditton of their giving up, during all the time of their sitting as 
Legislators, every other source of profit, pay, or emolument from 
the Crown, and every other pursuit or profession, so that the 
whole of their time, as well as the whole of their energies, should 
be devoted to the service of their constituents. The Ministers of 
State, and. the heads of departments, all devote» themselves 
entirely to the business of their respective offices, and are com* 
pelled to give 4 all other avocations accordingly; as was the 
case with Mr. Ellice, the Secretary at War, and Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, the Vice-President of the Board of Trade; each of 
whom left the mercautile establishments of which they were part- 
ners, and gave up all connexion with any other private pursuit, so 
VOL. IV.——-NO. XXXII. u 
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as to be wholly devoted to the discharge of their public duties ; and 
for this they were adequately paid. Now, if the duties of the 
service of the People be deemed of as much importance to be well 
performed as the duties of the service of the Crown, the same 
course should. be followed: the Representatives, like the Mini- 
sters, should be called upon to give up their whole time to the 
busiitess of their employers—to abandon every other pursuit—and 
then they might be as fairly and fully rewarded: while the 
People, retaining the same power over their Servants, as the Crown 
does over its Ministers, should have the right to dismiss them by 
the expressed sense of a clear majority of their Electors, at any 
time when their conduct was unsatisfactory, and their services no 
longer required. 

There is nothing in all this that is not perfectly constitutional as 
well as rational; for it would merely make representation and 
responsibility real and practical, instead of nominal and theo- 
retical ; and sooner or later we firmly believe that to this consum- 
mation we shall come. 








FANCY. 
A function, 
Even of the bright immortal part of man. 
It is the common pass, the sacred door 
Unto the privy chamber of the soul, 
That barr’d, nought passeth past the baser court 
Of outward sense ; by it, th’ enamorate 
Most lively thinks he sees the beauties 
Of his lov’d mistress. 
By it we shape a new creation, 
Of things as yet unborn; by it we feed 
Our ravenous memory, our intention feast. Marston. 





CONSCIOUSNESS OF GREAT EMOTIONS. 


As we have hitherto never learned to what pitch of social and individual 
unprovement the mass of mankind may be raised, so it is also probable, that 
even the noblest recurded minds cannot enable us to form a just conception 
of the hidden force and susceptibility of human nature, Even in this early 
morning of time, our race are visited by prophetic dreams, dimly blending 
themselves with reality. They foretel glories yet unrevealed, and awful 
powers, before which the results of all ordinary experience sink into con- 
tempt. Who is there who has not perceived in his own mind strange 
Sygate oracular emotions, the dark and embryotic stirrings of an inner 

ife, which, when the senses are suspended, replaces their functions by some 
invisible agency? Who has not known that magical consciousness, which 
seems to have belonged to us before our birth, and to have foreseen what- 
ever we have undergone or done, and which is probably still more significant 
as an intimation of the future than as a tradition of the past ?—Arthur 


Coningsby. 
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THE COMMERCIAL INQUIRER. 





CAUSES OF THE RECENT FAILURES IN _ INDIA, 
PROSPECTS OF ITS FUTURE COMMERCE, 


We find, in all circles, so much misunderstanding to prevail on 
this subject, that we feel it a duty to devote a few pages to its 
explanation, with a view to remove those misconceptions founded 
on a total ignorance of the matter. The failure of five or six of 
the largest mercantile houses in India has led to the general, but 
certainly erroneous conclusion, that the commercial resources of 
the East were exhausted, that no profitable trade could be any 
longer carried on with India, and that it would be useless in future 
to attempt to send either ships or merchandise to a country where 
general bankruptcy had impoverished all classes. We hope to 
show, however, that these failures have been the almost inevitable 
consequence of a viciqus system of government and trade, arising 
out of the exclusive monopoly of the East India Company; which, 
now that that monopoly is happily destroyed, cannot occur again ; 
and although the distress occasioned to thousands of honour- 
able individuals by these failures may be regarded as a great 
calamity, (and no one more deeply sympathizes with the unfor- 
tunate sufferers than do we, to whom a great number of them are 
personally known,) yet in a public or national point of view, 
the breaking up of this vicious system is as great a benefit to the 
whole community, as the purification of the atmosphere after a 
violent hurricane, in which a hundred wrecks should have been 
strewed along the coast as victims of the sweeping storm. 

In consequence of the power vested in the East India Company 
by the last Charter, to prevent the settlement, in any part of 
India, of British merchants or traders, without their express 
licence, there were very few houses of business, conducted by 
Englishmen, established in Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta, com- 
pared with the resources and population of these respective Pre- 
sidencies. These few houses, consequently, engrossed all the 
European business of the country, and were in a certain sense 
themselves monopolists, and all deeply interested in maintaining 
the most friendly relations with the Company’s government, be- 
cause they were entirely dependant on its good will; as the 
Governor of either of the Presidencies might at any time have 
withdrawn the licence of any partner in any firm, after which such 
individual would be committing a misdemeanor at law by residing 
for a single day longer in India, and might on that _ be 
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seized, sent on board ship, and transported, without trial, to any 
country beyond seas. 


The large houses of business, of which there were not more than 
twenty in all India, in the proportion of about ten in Calcutta, six 
in Madras, and four in Bombay, each carried on the business of 
Bankers, Agents, and Merchants, and differed therefore from any 
establishment with which we are acquainted in England. 


As Bankers, they became the depositaries of all the accumulated 
savings of those individuals in the East India Company’s service 
who were receiving more in salaries and emoluments than they 
were spending, which would include about one-third of the public 
servants numerically, and these generally above forty years of age. 
For such deposits they usually allowed six per cent. interest; and 
adding each year interest to principal, such depositors became 
every year creditors to larger and larger amounts. In the same 
capacity of Bankers, they were lenders of | to all those of the 
Company’s servants whose expenditure exceeded their income, and 
who therefore stood in need of pecuniary aid. This would include 
the other two-thirds of the public service numerically, and gene- 
rally under forty years of age. To such borrowers they charged 
usually cight, ten, and even twelve per cent. interest, according to 
the nature of the case; in addition to which the lives of the 
parties were insured in the Banker’s offices; for they added the 
business of Life Insurance to their other occupations; and the 
premium thus paid, with commissions and other charges, would 
probably make the borrower pay fifteen, and in some instances 
eighteen and twenty per cent. for his money. Such individuals 
having all these charges added every year to the principal sum 
lent, would of course become every year deeper and deeper in the 
Banker's books, until the period should arrive when their increased 
salary and emoluments should enable them to begin to cease bor- 
rowing, then to pay off, and lastly to become lenders instead of 
borrowers, like the rest of the elder branches of the service. 


The facilities of obtaining credit on these terms were such, that 
it was not uncommon some ten or fifteen years ago, for young gen- 
tlemen in the Civil service of the India Company to become a lack 
of rupees, or ten thousand pounds sterling, in debt within the first 
year, which was facetiously called ‘* turning the corner ;” and it 
would frequently happen that by the time they were thirty they 
would be four or five lacks, that is forty or fifty thousand pounds 
sterling, in debt. Such a burden as this, constantly accumulating 
by interest and charges, would render their situation hopeless; and 
despairing of being ever able to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties, they would abandon all idea of accumulating a fortune, 
or returning home, and in such case would take no pains to re- 
trench, but enjoy themselves up to the full measure for which they 
could obtain credit or funds. The Bankers in the mean while felt 
themselves quite secure; for if their debtor lived, his salary would 
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be almost certain of such gradual increase as would keep pace 
with the increased charges of the debt; and if he died, the prin- 
cipal sum would be returned to them by the insurance effected on 
his life; while they were under no apprehension of his leaving the 
country, inasmuch as this would be abandoning the only means of 
subsistence then within his power to obtain. 


As Agents, these houses transacted all the business of those who 
were on their books, either as borrowers or lenders; and in this 
capacity their transactions were upon the most extended scale. Of 
their constituents, as they called all those who employed them, 
nine-tenths at least were scattered over the interior of the country, 
and whatever these individuals wanted in the way of supplies were 
had through their Agent ;—whether a regimental mess of a King’s 
or Company’s troop were to be furnished with wines and groceries, 
or an humble ensign were to be provided with an English saddle ;— 
whether a rich judge or collector wanted to remit a lack of rupees 
to England in a cargo of indigo, or the lady of some young civilian 
wanted a new cap or a reticule, the order went down to the Agent 
at the Presidency, through whom all orders were executed—b 
whom all the salaries of the constituents were received—throug 
whom all payments were made—and by whom, on every single 
transaction, a handsome commission was charged. 


As Merchants, they traded with England, France, and South 
America; and it was in these channels of foreign trade that they 
employed such surplus funds as were placed in their hands, when 
the amount deposited with them by the lenders exceeded the 
amount required of them by the borrowers. 


Through the joint operation of these three branches, each assist- 
ing the other, very considerable fortunes were made; and for the 
last fifty years there has been a constant stream of individuals 
retiring from their partnerships in these houses, with fortunes from 
a hundred thousand to three hundred thousand pounds each—to 
the extent, probably, from the three Presidencies, of at least a 
million sterling per annum. 


The first check given to this stream of prosperity to these large 
houses, was the opening of the trade to linda in 1814, when a 
number of smaller houses of business were progressively established 
by Merchants coming from England, bringing with them habits of 
greater activity and economy, and being content with more mode- 
rate profits. The competition from this quarter made the first 
inroad into their Banking and Agency Monopoly, and in their 
capacity as Merchants they were unable to match their new rivals, 
whose experience and tact for business gave them a great supe- 
riority. 

The next check was in the extreme retrenchment introduced into 
every branch of the Company's service. The debt of the East 
India Company having gone on progressively increasing from seven 
millions, which was its amount in 1793, to twenty-five millions in 
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1813, and again to fifty millions at the close of the Burmese war; 
and the question of the renewal of their Charter beginning to be 
agitated in England, with great doubts whether another Charter 
would ever be granted to them again, they were afraid to go on 
increasing their debt any longer, lest their mismanagement should 
be urged as a reason for taking the country out of their hands 
altogether; and even had they been disposed to borrow, their 
credit was so much shaken that it could only have been etlected 
but on most disadvantageous terms, which would have lessened 
the marketable value of India stock, and have thus diminished the 
fortune of every Proprietor. There were, therefore, only two 
modes of retrenchment open to them: the one was, by ceasing 
to receive the annual dividends, and throwing its amount into the 
general fund for maintaining their establishments abroad: the 
other was, by reducing those establishments both in number and 
pay, so as to bring their expenditure more nearly down to the level 
of their receipts. If the civil and military servants in India had 
been the legislators, they’would no doubt have recommended the 
former, so as to have kept themselves in possession of their existing 
emoluments. But the Proprietors of India Stock being the law- 
makers on this occasion, they took care, as all law-makers usually 
do, to exempt themselves from any share of the loss, and to place 
the burden entirely on the shoulders of others. 


Accordingly a Governor-General was selected, who, before he 
was appointed, was required to pledge himself to carry into 
effect retrenchments, on which no previous Governor-General 
would venture: which Lord Hastings had refused to attempt, 
because he theught the military branch of the service underpaid 
already ; which Lord Amherst was afraid to undertake, because 
the Burmese war required the cordial services of the army, which 
would have been endangered by any retrenchments at that mo- 
ment; but which Lord William Bentinck, the successor of Lord 
Awherst, after the war was over, undertook, as a condition of 
office, to carry through. 

As to the nature, scale, and mode of these retrenchments, 
nothing could be more injudicious or unjust. The overpaid 
servants of the Company in China, where young men of eighteen 
began by receiving two or three thousand a year, and ended at 
thirty or forty by receiving ten thousand a year, were left un- 
fouched: and why? For the most intelligible of all reasons— 
because they were chiefly sons or relatives of the law-makers, the 
East India Directors, by whom these retrenchments were ordered, 
The Civil Servants of the three Presidencies of India were also very 
lightly dealt with; and for the same reason, because they were 
generally connected by relationship or dependency with the 
retrenchers themselves. But the army, by far the hardest worked 
and the worst paid branch of the service, in which very few of the 
immediate relatives of the Directors are to be found, they were 
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to be cut down, not by the gentle pruning-hook of a friendly hand, 
but by the scalping-knife and the tomahawk of the most severe 
and unfeeling executioner. 

The first result of this unjust and impolitie measure, was the 
spread of universal discontent throughout the army, to a de 
bordering almost on open mutiny. But when this ebullition had 
subsided, and the members of this branch of the service began to 
look a little more closely into its operation on their private affairs, 
and on their prospects of retirement from active life, they soon 
saw that it was a death-blow to all their hopes, either of living com- 
fortably on the pay of their rank if they remained in the country, 
or of even subsisting decently if they retired and went home. The 
consequence was, the introduction among them of the same reck- 
lessness of despair, which characterized those of the civil service 
who had lived so long beyond their means as to make their case 
irretrievable ; and who, seeing no hope of extricating themselves 
from their embarrassments but by death, gave up all exertions to 
achieve what they deemed impossible, and lived on in the enjoyment 
of the moment, leaving the future to provide for itself, 

The consequence, however, to the houses of agency, were no 
less fatal. Two-thirds of the public servants were debtors on their 
books for money lent; and this money was the property of the 
other third, who were creditors to the same extent, the agents 
being the channel through which both transacted their business. 
The scanty pay left to these debtors, after the unsparing retrench- 
ments had been effected, was but barely sufficient for subsistence : 
and left absolutely nothing to go to the agent, either in liquidation 
of the interest, or payment of the life insurance to repay the prin- 
cipal; while the prospect of a sufficient salary to clear off either, 
was now so remote as to make its redemption absolutely hopeless. 
The Banker, therefore, could get no payment of interest on the 
immense advances he had made to all this proportion of the service; 
all he could do was to add it to his books, and thus increase the 
amount of his apparent assets ; while unwilling to abandon all that 
had already been paid for the life insurance, he would probably 
keep that up by payments out of his own funds, and thus drain 
himself still dryer by the operation. 

The business of agency, as well as of ——- gradually de- 
clined. They who had no pay to spare could have nothing to 
order from the Presidency, or if ordered, there was little chance of 
its ever being paid for; and it was soon found that it was better 
not to execute orders at all, than to execute them without a chance 
of remuneration. 


The mercantile operations of trade with England, France, 
and America, became cramped from the same cause; and the 
chances of being called upon by the lenders to refund their capital, 
obliged the houses to keep large funds in hand to meet a run, 
upon all which they were still paying interest, though it was lying 
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wholly unproductive in their hands. Add to this, that the activity 
and economy of the Free Traders, whose ships now carried on a 
large portion of the commerce hitherto conducted in India ships, 
had beaten them out of their principal channel by superior skuil, 
speed, and good management; and it may be easily conceived 
that their mercantile operations should greatly decline in extent, 
and their mercantile profits greatly diminish in amount. 


To crown all, the absurd policy of the East India Company 
prevented the investment of such surplus capital in the purchase 
of lands, in the cultivation of cotton, and in the general improve- 
ment of Indian produce, such as sugar, and other staple articles 
that might be named ; while the monstrous injustice of the British 
Legislature, going even beyond the East India Company in the 
exercise of gratuitous and wanton wrong, imposed heavy duties on 
every species of Indian manufactures coming into this country, 
while it allowed British manufactures to go out to India free, thus 
crippling all the energies of the native Indians, and driving 
thousands to penury and distress ; and placing protecting duties, 
as they were called, on East India sugar, coffee, &c., as a bonus 
to the West India planters, and ruining a rich and beautiful 
country, with more than a hundred millions of intelligent inhabit- 
ants, for the sake of upholding the interests of a few small islands, 
and a population of less than one million of African slaves ! 

Had a generous policy been pursued towards India, had it been 
governed by a legislative council in that country, composed of 
Europeans and natives, responsible to those who should elect 
them, and personally interested in the welfare of their country, 
with equitable laws, publicity in all their proceedings, freedom of 
settlement, freedom of the press, a light and fairly apportioned 
system of taxation, and facilities for education to all classes: that 
magnificent country, with its hundred millions of people, its in- 
finite variety of soil and climate, and its inexhaustible stores of 
natural wealth, would by this time have been the richest country 
on the globe; and not only full of happiness itself, but enabled 
progressively to redeem the whole of the national debt of the 
mother country without inconvenience to the colony, and to con- 
sume at the least a hundred million’s worth annually of British 
manufactures, supposing the consumption to be only at the rate 
of a pound per head per annum for each inhabitant of the country. 

Instead of this, we have an empire made up of many kingdoms, 
drained by excessive taxation to the very dregs, its people im- 
poverished, its merchants bankrupt, and all classes of its present 
inhabitants injured by the shock; and all clearly traceable to a 
vicious system of legislation. 

Fortunately, however, as bad legislation has caused the evil, 
good legislation can effect the cure ; and we trust that before many 
years are over, the British residents in India, joined by the intel- 
ligent natives, will demand such powers from the parent state as 
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shall enable them to begin at least to take some share in the work 
of governing themselves; and whenever the first step in that 
career shall be taken, from that moment we may begin to date the 
future improvement of the country. The breaking v3 of this 
vicious system, notwithstanding the present misery which its crisis 
has occasioned, will then be found to be an immense advantage, 
as all classes will begin a new career on sounder principles, and 
with better prospects; so that in half a century, after its inde- 
pendence shall be achieved, we shall see it occupying as proud a 
station as America, and brought about by the same means, namely, 
wise legislation, and the stimulating every motive to industry and 
production, by giving the greatest security to wealth and its en- 
joyment; and religion, morality, science, knowledge, and happi- 
ness, following in their train. 

’ We refer the reader to a valuable and interesting letter, recently 
received from India, which will be found under the head of “ The 
Friendly Communicator,” in which many important facts are 
stated in confirmation of our views; and as it was written on the 
spot, the writer being surrounded by the calamities he describes, it 
may be relied on for its fidelity, painful as is the picture which it 
so powerfully pourtrays. 








HAPPINESS ATTAINABLE THROUGH VARIED MEANS. 


I po not know why either the earliest condition of man, or that to which 
he may aspire, should be represented as composed of elements which we 
have no experience of. It seems to me, that we may justly conceive both as 
dignified and blessed by the highest cultivation of all our faculties. It is 
possible, indeed, that neither books nor pictures, nor musical instruments 
such as ours, existed in Paradise, or will be found in Heavens but all the 
enjoyment that they furnish may be imagined as obtained through other 
means. The mind requires only space in which to expand itself unre- 
strained —Arthur Coningsby. 





THE SOUL OF THE UNIVERSE. 

To every form of being is assign’d 
An active principle howe’er remov'd 
From sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all natures, in the stars 
Of azure heav’n, the unenduring clouds, 
In flower and tree, and every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters and the invisible air. 
Whate’er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating good, 
A simple blessing or with evil mix’d; 
Spirit that knows no insulated s 

o chasm, no solitude, from link to link 
It circulates, the soul of all the worlds. 
Wordsworth. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A KING. 


Wry, man, I never was a prince till now. 
’Tis not the bared pate, the bended knees, 
Gilt tipstaffs, Tyrian purple, chairs of state, 
Troops of pied butterflies, that flutter still 
In greatness’ summer, that confirm a prince. 
’Tis not the unsavory breath of multitudes 
Shouting and clapping with confused din, 
That makes a prince. No, Lucio, he’s a king, 
A true right king, that dares do aught, save wrong, 
Fears nothing mortal, but to be unjust; 
Who.is not blown up with the flattering puffs 
Of spungy sycophants; who stands unmov'd, 
Despite the justling of opinion ; 
Who can enjoy himself, maugre the throng 
That strive to press his quiet out of him: 
Who sits upon Jove’s footstool as I do, 
Adoring, not affecting, majesty : 
Whose brow is wreathed with the silver crown 
Of clear content: this, Lucio, is a king. 
And of this empire, every man’s possess’d, 
That’s worth his soul. 

Antonio and Mellida. 





SONNET. 


Try natal day, dear Catherine, wakes again 
A votive verse ; and, as the months proceed, 
Their fruits be many a kind and gentle deed, 
Of fairest promise that shall ne’er be vain, 
Tis friendship’s wish: though no melodious strain 
My age essay, yet haply may she speed 
Ingenuous youth towards virtue’s priceless meed, 
As thought’s awake long-number’d years attain. 
Eventful years, dear Catherine ! wilt thou see, 
For thine the boon, I trust, of lengthened days, 
While nation’s rise, enlighten’d, just and free, 
The public weal, the sacred public care, 
Till (the high maxim first was Priestley’s praise), 
The greatest good, the greatest number share.* 

J. T. i. 








* Jeremy Bentham, in 1821, describing as the only just purpose of govern- 
ment, ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” adds, ‘ a phrase, for 
which, upwards of fifty years ago, I became indebted to a pamphlet of Dr. 
Priestley's.”—See “ The Liberty of the People and Public Discussion,” p. 24. 

In his ‘“* Essay on Government,” first published in 1765, Dr. Priestley had 
said: ‘ The good and happiness of the members, that is, the majority of the 
members of any state, is the great standard by which every thing relating to that 
state must finally be determined.” This = imperfect recollection, after so long 
an interval) was, no doubt, the passage which Mr. Bentham intended.—See “The 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Priestley,” vol, i. part 1, p. 52, 
vol. xxal. p. 13, 
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ASSOCIATIONS TO ABOLISH THE ASSESSED TAXES, 
BIRMINGHAM POLITICAL UNION, 


One of the most remarkable signs of the times is the rapid 
spread of Associations for the accomplishment of great political 
objects, which the Government are too timid or too weak to un- 
dertake. Hitherto the nation has been content to praise the noble 
stand made by Hampden in his refusal to pay ship-moncy, by 
order of the profligate Charles; to laud the conduct of the present 
Earl Fitzwilliam, who advised his countrymen to pay no taxes 
until the Reform Bill should be carried; and to eulogize the 
Quakers for their refusing to pay tithes, and suffering their goods 
to be seized and sold rather than pay towards the support of a 
costly church or a murderous war establishment. Now, however, 
the people are beginning to do something more than praise such 
conduct, they are determined to imitate it. They have discovered, 
not merely that knowledge is power, but that union also is strength; 
and the hitherto scattered elements which were helpless because of 
their separation, are now collecting throughout the kingdom into 
firmly united masses, which, if well directed, will carry every 
thing before them. In the early part of the last Session of Par- 
liament, at a public meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in 
London, at which Sir Francis Burdett presided, and which was 
assembled to take into consideration the best means of prevailing 
on Ministers to take off the House and Window Tax, we deliber- 
ately and distinctly advised the people not to pay them; but to 
show that passive resistance to so unjust and anequally appor- 
tioned an impost, which had effected the abolition of tithes in Ire- 
land ; and which, if followed up with the same firmness, would as 
certainly effect the abolition of the House and Window Tax in 
England. This was said at the time to be treasonable; and the 
parties who so called it were ‘‘ right to a ¢;” for taking off that 
single letter, all England seems now to admit that it was reason- 
able at least, as it is the advice which they have already very 
generally adopted. 

It is remarkable into what contradictions those who have no 
fixed principles to guide them are sure to fall, whenever their own 
interests, rather than the dictates of justice, sway their decisions. 
The Ministers, when the Reform Bill was to be carried, saw no 
harm, but petceived great goud, in the existence of Political Unions, 
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Reform Associations, &c., and encouraged them accordingly, 
because they were favourable to the accomplishment of their 
measures. Now, however, that this end is answered, the same in- 
stitutions are regarded with disfavour and denounced as dan- 
gerous to the State. We hope the people will be more steady and 
more consistent in their views; and never relax in their pursuit of 
Reform, until they have attained the utmost possible improvement 
in the institutions of the country. To effect this, no means can be 
more legal, more constitutional, or more honourable, than openly 
avowed Associations, uniting men of character and intelligence, 
their funds supported by voluntary contributions, their discussions 
and their resolutions published to the world, and their whole line 
of conduct frank, fair, open, straightforward, and above-board. It 
was Associations such as these that obtained the abolition of the 
Slave Trade—that effected Catholic Emancipation—that carried 
the Reform Bill:—that has fixed a time for the abolition of Sla- 
very—that overthrew the giant Monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany. These are the triumphs which such Associations have alread 
achieved ; and if persevered in, they will speedily accomplis 
Finance Reform—Law Reform—Church Reform—and every other 
constitutional amelioration that we have a right to expect, to de- 
mand, and to enforce. 


As to the illegality of such Associations, the charge is ridiculous. 
It is not illegal to abstain from drinking spirits, or smoking tobacco, 
for the sake of cramping the revenue from these sources; it is not 
illegal to use East India sugar instead of West—to encourage 
free labour rather than contribute to the profits of slavery. Nei- 
ther is it illegal to refuse to pay the House and Window Tax, if it 
be unaccompanied with violence or resistance to the officers, who 
come to make seizure of the goods in default of such payment. 
Let the non-payers be merely passive, and let the law take its due 
course. If there be no buyers, the Government will have to pay 
the public establishments in tables, chairs, and feather-beds, in- 
stead of gold and silver; but long before that, the evil would 
have effected its own cure, and the Government would be forced, 
by the pressure of public opinion, to abandon these and many 
other iniquitous imposts on the poor, and to tax more largely, and 
in a fairer proportion, the property and the incomes of the rich. 


Entertaining these opinions, and animated by these feelings, we 
should rejoice to see a grand Metropolitan Reform Association estas 
blished in London, with an upright and intelligent council at its 
head, with branch associations in every town in the kingdom, 
upon the plan and principles of the great Anti-Slavery Society, 
with its large annual funds, raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
with its monthly publication or Reporter—with its public meetings, 
delegates, petitions, &c., bringing forward from time to time the 
most prominent abuses, and enlisting public opinion in favour of 
their abolition. If the Reformers of the country generally would 
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consent to tax themselves but a mere trifle, say one per cent. per 
annum only on their incomes, and form one general fund in London, 
with local ones in the provinces, a revenue of 100,000/. a year 
might be raised with the greatest ease—to prosecute objects of 
improvement—to defend the victims of oppression—to establish 
free and independent journals, wholly unconnected with pecuniary 
profit, and wholly uninfluenced by fears of loss or hopes of gain; 
and to sway public opinion by the moral force of truth and justice 
alone. And, surely, if the abolition of slavery in the West eg 
and monopoly in the East Indies be objects of sufficient im- 
portance to justify such Associations, and to exhaust immense funds 
annually for their support, the amelioration of the condition of 
our fellow-creatures at home ought not to be dess dear or less in- 
teresting to us than the diffusion of blessings through countries and 
among people so remote. We do not wish to abate in the slightest 
degree the fervour of the zeal enlisted in behalf of the swarthy 
African, or the sunburnt Hindoo. All that we ask is, that the 
Englishman, our friend and brother, shall have an equal claim on 
our compassion and our care; and that while we are endeavouring 
to improve the condition of other countries, we shall have some 
time, some labour, and some money to bestow for the improvement 
of our own. 


Whether such a Grand Reform Association as that which we 
venture to suggest shall ever be established or not, we shall hail 
every approach to it as better than none at all; and therefore it is 
that we have seen with pleasure the resolution of the Birmingham 
Political Union, not to dissolve itself, but rather to renew its 
efforts for the attainment of those ends for which it was originally 
instituted, but which have not been yet fully accomplished. The 
following is a copy of its latest Declaration, agreed to at the 
General Annual Meeting held on the 16th of September, 1833, 
and signed by the Chairman on behalf of the Meeting: 


Convinced by a long period of suffering on the part of the industrious 
classes, and by the denial of the existence of such suffering by the Members 
of the House of Commons, that there was no hope that the wrongs of the 
people would be redressed, and their prosperity restored, until they had 
recovered their constitutional right to be really represented in the Commons 
House of Parliament—We, the men of Birmingham, formed the Political 
Union on the 25th of January, in the year 1830; and, in our petition of 
rights adopted on the 13th December in that year, we, agreeably to the con- 
stitutional practice of our forefathers, “ claimed and demanded ” all those 
great birthrights and privileges of which the people had been successively 
deprived during the last 130 years. 

In the following spring the Reform Bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons by Lord John Russell, and the members of the Birmingham 
Political Union were so struck with many of its great principles and pro- 
visions, that, in order to ensure the advantage of them to their country, they 
determined to forego a part of the just claims which they had so recently 
made, and to devote all their energies to rally the whole strength of public 
opinion in support of the Reform Bill, and to effect its passing into a law. 
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It was by such efforts and such sacrifices, on the part of the men of Bir- 
mingham, and of the whole United Kingdom, that, after a year and a half 
of ceaseless difficulties and anxieties, that great object was effected. 

The Council of the Birmingham Political Union had even gone so far, in 
the hour of the Reform Bill’s extreme danger, as to pledge themselves that, 
if it was carried into a law, they would give its working a fair trial; and in 
case it should be found efficient to restore the prosperity of the people, they 
pledged themselves to cease from the work of political agitation. 

We, the members of the Birmingham Political Union, nave kept the 
pledge of our leaders. The Reform Bill as had its trial, but what has been 
the fruit which it has produced ? 

The records of the first reformed Parliament have convinced the members 
of the Political Union that, ia changing the name, they have not effectually 
changed the nature of their rulers. 

The Coercion Bill for Ireland, and the strange denial of distress in Eng 
land—the perpetuation of the Corn Laws, of the Malt Tax, of the House 
and Window Fives, and the fixed and absolute refusal to take any steps 
whatever either to raise the monetary means of the people to a level with 
their burdens, or to cut down the burdens of the people to a level with their 
monetary means—afiord a lamentable proof that a further reform in the 
Commons’ House of Patliament must be effected before the people can hope 
to reap the benefits to which they are so well entitled by their virtue, their 
patriotism, and their patience. 

We, the members of the Birmingham Political Union, are therefore re- 
luctantly compelled to fall back upon our original principles, and once more 
to claim and demand the restoration of those great constitutional privileges 
which belonged to our forefathers. 


We claim and demand—Ist, That taxation and representation should be 
made coextensive ; or, at least, that every householder should be allowed 
to vote in the choice of members of the House of Commons. 

2d, The right of having triennial or more frequent Parliaments as recog- 
nised by the great constitutional Act, the 6th William and Mary, cap. 2. 

3d, The right of sitting and voting in the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
when lawfully chosen, without the qualification of property, and the right of 
having the members of the House of Commons paid the reasonable wages of 
attendance by a rate upon their constituents, in order to enable the common 
people to have the benefit of the services of persons living under the same 


circumstances, and having the same knowledge and the same wants and 
interests as themselves. 


And we, 4thly, claim that to prevent electors from being influenced by 
hope of reward or by fear of injury in giving their votes—and in order to make 
elections free and independent, agreeably to the constitution, and to put an 
end to the disgraceful turbulence and riot attendant upon elections under 
the present system, the votes of all electors in the choice of members to serve 
in Parliament be henceforth taken by ballot. 


These are the principal rights which we, the members of the Birmingham: 
Political Union, now feel ourselves bound to claim. 

We call upon our fellow-countrymen to unite with us in one grand en- 
deavour to induce the legislature to grant our just request. 


The power of public opinion has been already sufficiently proved. 


THE POLITICAL INDICATOR, 


Let but Englishmen show the same patience, the same virtue, the same 


respect for the law, and the same unflinching determination in pursuit of 
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the great sights. which we now claim, as have been shown in the of 
the Reform Bill, and these great rights must speedily be he 

The people will then be really represented ; and if they do not then 
redress their own wrongs, and effect the restoration of their lost prospe- 
rity, it will be manifest, even to themselves, that the cause of the e’s 
sufferings originates, as their enemies contend, in their own vice, their own 
indolence, or their own ignorance, and not in the constitution or form of 
their government. 

Men of England! Do your duty! If you deserve the rights which we 
claim for you, you must have union, wisdom, patience, energy, and per- 
severance, sufficient to ensure these great rights being safely, Hy, and 
speedily acquired. If you do not exert yourselves sufficiently to acquire 
them, we, the men of Birmingham, shall, at all events, have done our duty ; 
and we shall then at least have the melancholy consolation of comer that 
you have given proof, by your apathy, that you would have been unable to 
use them to a good purpose if they had been acquired. 








UNIVERSALITY OF DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 


Tere are few greater obstacles to faith in the providence of God—that pro- 
vidence which takes cognizance of individuals, and the circumstances that 
affect their destiny—than the perception of our insignificance in the scale of 
creation. At least it is the great obstacle for half-reflecting minds. Many 
persons receive with unfeigned veneration, and holy amazement, the idea of 
a plurality of worlds, they doubt not for an instant that they overtlow like 
our own with beauty and life; they even receive delight from the thought, 
that they are the habitations of beings possessed of very superior morals and 
mental natures to the human race; they feel a benevolent joy in the proba- 
bility that in those distant globes, no tears are shed, no wail is heard, no 
crime is committed ; but, while the existence of other intelligences are thus 
allowed and gloried in, they are se/f-annihilators. The sentiment of the 
misgiving disciple is theirs, “ What are they amongst so many ?” “ Nothing, 
and less than nothing!” Is not this their answer? “ How is it possible that 
their wellbeing can engage the attention of the Governor of so vast a unie 
verse? How can it be presumed that he condescends to interest himself in 
their concerns?” They forget that the vast universe consists of atoms. That 
the stupendous globes are formed of particles of matter; that infinite power 
was exercised in calling these atoms into existence, and infinite wisdom in 
arranging them in their varied combinations :—that, therefore, that which 
forms a part of a great design, can never be insignificant in the estimation of 
the designer; that he bestowed the same care on the construction of a single 
world as on the vast creation, and, consequently, that the minutest particles 
of that single world, engaged as much of the divine attention as their com- 
bination in the world itself. 

The comparison is obviously applicable to the human race. Theirnume 
bers produce no confusion in the observation of Deity. He perceives clearly 
every individual, remarks his progress from infancy to manhood, promotes or 
defeats his projects, according to his infinite knowledge of what will most 
tend to his final happi and the advantage of those around him ; and all 
this without in the ae diminishing the inconceivable grandeur of his cha- 
racter as Sovereign of the Universe. Minute and intimate knowledge is 
alone perfect knowledge. General conceptions of the beings that inhabit 
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various worlds, and general information as to their condition and necessities 
may be suitable to our notions of a student of God’s works, but not of the 
Creator himself, He must be perfectly, that is intimately and minutel 
acquainted with every part of the wonderful fabric of his creation, and wi 
the habits and conditions, not only of the species and orders of beings, but of 
every individual that makes up these orders and species. That such know- 
ledge is too wonderful and excellent for us to comprehend, we cannot deny ; 
but that it exists in the mind of Deity is no less undeniable, and who can 
contemplate this part of the divine character without an ecstasy of admira- 
tion! Who does not rejoice in it as one of his safeguards in life and death? 
God is at all times acquainted with his peculiar situation, temptations, and 
distresses ; he judges him aright. He beholds the struggle of powerful 
feeling with no less powerful principle—the honest gush of penitential tears 
over the wild throb of earthly emotion—the eye bedimmed with grief 
that is still raised to him for some guiding ray through the dark valley of 
sin and affliction. The thought is awful yet sweet. No one, sensible of the 
weaknesses of humanity, can behold his heart laid open to a pure Being with- 
out fear ; no one who, while he remembers his purity remembers too that he 
knows our frame, and that we are dust—and because he thus thought of us, 
sent his Son into the world to reconcile us to himself by an inconceivable 
sacrifice—but would prefer his judgment above all others, and rejoices while 
he trembles at the scrutiny to which he is exposed.— Miss Hatfield. 


A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


Wuat muse? what power?! or what thrice sacred herse, 

That lives immortale in a well-tuned verse, 

Can lend me such a light that 1 might see 

A guiltie conscience, true anatomie : 

That well-kept register wherein is writ 

All ills men doe, all goodness they omit? 

Ifis pallid feares, his sorrowes, his affrightings ; 

His late wist had I wists, remorsefull bitings : 

Hiis many tortures, his heart renting paine : 

llow, were his griefes composed in one chaine, 

And he by it let downe into the seas, 

Or through the centre to the Antipodes ? 

Ile might change climates, or be barr’d heaven’s face: 

Yet find no salve, nor ever change his case. 

Teares, sorrowes, sad affrights, nor any, 

Like to the conscience sting, though thrice as many. 
Browne. 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME. 


Tue force that moved the Roman Empire presents itself to me as an active 
reptile, making a secure and constant progress along the ground. It slept 
at last, and was apparently an inanimate grub, but awoke again, and rose 
with a into the air, and Rome became Christendom.—Arthur Co- 
ningsby. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND CHARACTER 
OF RAM MOHUN ROY. 


Havine ourselves had the privilege and pleasure of being in- 
timately acquainted with the distinguished individual named, 
during our joint residence in India: having passed, probably, as 
much time in his society, and enjoyed as large a share of his cor- 
respondence, as almost any English gentleman in that country ; 
and having had frequent interviews with him since his arrival in 
this; we may be expected to say something on the melancholy 
occasion of his recent death, which no one more sincerely deplores 
than we do; for though there have been exhibitions of weakness 
in the latter part of his life, the great career of virtue and utility 
which he has pursued, entitle him to the estimation of all good 
men; and his memory will long live in our recollection as that of 
a valued friend, an estimable citizen, and a warm advocate of free- 
dom to his fellow men. We shall speak of him, therefore, as he 
himself would, we are sure, wish us to do, in the strict severity 
of truth, ‘ nothing extenuating,” nor ‘setting down aught in 
malice,” but giving our judgment, as we shall answer for its since- 
rity at that tribunal, where no false pretensions will avail. The 
best published sketch that we have seen of the life of Ram Mohun 
Roy is in the Hull Rockingham, which is professedly made up 
of public and private materials. We shall select some portions of 
this, for the facts it relates; and add to it such other facts from 
our own knowledge, and such opinions on his character and con- 
duct, as our long and familiar intimacy with him both in India and 
in England will enable us todo. The following is from the nar 
rative adverted to: 

Ram Mohun Roy was the son of Ram Hant Roy. His grandfather 
resided at Moorshedabad, and filled some important offices under the Mo- 
guls ; but being ill-treated by them towards the end of his life, the son took 
up his abode in the district of Burdwan, where he had landed property. 
There Ram Mohun Roy was born; some say about 1780, but more pro- 
bably several years earlier. Under his father’s roof he received the elements 
of native education, and also acquired the Persian language. He was after- 
wards sent to Patna to learn Arabic; and lastly to Calcutta to obtain a 
knowledge of the Sanscrit, the sacred language of the Hindoos. His mas- 
ters at Patna set him to study Arabic translations of some of the writings of 
Aristotle and Euclid; and it is probable that the training thus given his 
mind in acuteness and close reasoning, and the knowledge which he 
acquired of the Mahomedan religion from Mussulmauns whom he esteemed, 
contributed to cause that searching examination of the faith in which he was 
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educated, which led him eventually to the important efforts he made to 
restore it to its early simplicity. 

His family was Brahminical, of high respectability ; and, of course, he 
was a Brahmin by birth. After his death the thread of caste was seen round 
him, passing over his left shoulder, and under his right. His father trained 
him in the doctrine of his sect ; but he very early observed the diversities of 
opinion existing even among the idolaters; and that while some exalted 
Brama, the Creator, others gave the ascendancy to Vishnu, the Preserver, 
and others again, to Siva, the Destroyer. It is scarcely possible but that his 
mind must have been struck by the simplicity of the Mahomedan faith and 
worship ; and at any rate it early revolted from the frivolous or disgusting 
rites and ceremonies of Hindoo idolatry. Without disputing the authority 
of his father, he often sought from him information as to the reasons of his 
faith ; he obtained no satisfaction ; and he at last determined, at the early 
age of fifteen, to leave the paternal home, and sojourn for a time in Thibet, 
that he might see another form of religious faith. He spent two or three 
years in that country, and often excited the anger of the worshippers of the 
panel by his rejection of their doctrine that this pretended deity—a living 
man—was the creator and preserver of the world. In these circumstances 
he experienced the soothing kindness of the female part of the family ; and 
his gentle, feeling heart lately dwelt with deep interest, at the distance of 
more than forty years, on the recollections of that period, which, he said, had 
made him always feel respect and gratitude towards the female sex, and 
which, doubtless, contributed to that unvarying and refined courtesy which 
marked his intercourse with them in this country. 

When he returned to Hindoostan, he was met by a deputation from his 
father, and received by him with great consideration. He appears, from that 
time, to have devoted himself to the study of Sanscrit and other languages, 
and of the ancient books of the Hindoos. He had frequent discussions with 
his father; through awe of him, however, he never avowed the scepticism 
which he entertained as to the present forms of their religion ; but, from some 
indirect reproaches he received, he imagined that he had fallen under his 
father’s suspicions. His father had given him for that country a very su- 

erior education; but having been bronght up himself in the midst of the 

Tussulmaun Court, he appears to have thought principally of those qualifi- 
cations which would recommend his son to the ancient conquerors of India ; 
and till manhood Ram Mohun Roy knew very little of the English lan- 
guage, and that little he taught himself. 

The father, Ram Mant Roy, died about 1804, or 5, having two years pre- 
viously divided his property among his three sons. It was not long be- 
fore Ram Mohun Roy Geeniad the only survivor; and he thereby possessed 
considerable property. From this period he appears to have commenced 
his plans of reforming the religion of his countrymen ; and in the progress 
of his efforts to enlighten them, he must have expended large sums of money, 
for he gratuitously distributed most of the works which he published for the 
popes. Ile now quitted Burdwan and removed to Moorshedabad, where 

ie published in Persian, with an Arabic preface, a work entitled, “ Against 
the Idolatry of all Religions.” No one undertook to refute this book ; but 
it raised up against him a host of enemies, and in 1814 he retired to Calcutta, 
where he — bimself to the study of the English language, both by 
reading and by conversation; and he also acquired some knowledge of 
Latin, and paid much attention to the mathematics. At this time he pur- 
chased a garden, with a house constructed in the European mode, in the 
Circular Road, at the eastern extremity of the city ; and he gradually gathered 
round him inquiring intelligent Hindoos, of rank and opulence, some of 
whom united as early as 1818 in a species of monotheistic worship. 
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It was at this period of his life that we first became acquainted 
with Ram Mohun Roy. The establishment of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, on the principles of free discussion, being the first introduc. 
tion into British India of any thing like mental independence in 
political opinion, caused it to be much sought after and eagerly 
read by all those who longed for this enjoyment, and who found 
in its pages the boldvess of inquiry, and freedom of expression, 
which they admired. Among the number of these was Ram 
Mohun Roy, who was not only a reader but a frequent contributor 
to its pages; and the mana confidence and esteem which this 
inspired, led to a closer and closer intimacy, and almost daily 
personal intercourse. On many occasions he would come to see 
us alone, after the business of the day was over; and sometimes 
taking us in his own carriage, and sometimes occupying a seat in 
ours, we have driven, at a walking pace, around the Circular 
Road, and in the outer suburbs of the city, from an hour after 
sunset till past midnight—the delicious climate of an Indian even- 
ing, the brilliant moon, and the unclouded canopy of stars, ren- 
dering this period of the twenty-four hours the most agreeable for 
such exercise; and the perfect freedom from all interruption by 
visiters, to which we were each subject when at our respective 
homes, but from which we were entirely free in these evening 
drives, made our enjoyment go complete, that never, perhaps, was 
“‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul” more completely par- 
ticipated in than by us, who unbosomed ourselves to each other 
without the least reserve, and drank deeply of the fountain of 
mutual and reciprocal communication of every thought and senti- 
ment that occupied the inmost recesses of our hearts. At other 
times, Ram Mohun Roy would consent to meet a select party of 
friends at our residence to breakfast; and though he would never 
partake of any food (from a determination to preserve his caste), 
we have all frequently sat from eight o’clock, the general breakfast- 
hour in India, till sunset, never moving from the breakfast-table till 
then, every one present enjoying the conversation with an intensity of 
pleasure which made them all forget the progress of time; and the 
first signal for our moving being the announcement of the servants 
that the carriages of the parties were at the door for the evening 
drive, preparatory to dinner, in which every person of any station 
in India indulges. The subjects of these conversations were some- 
times political, sometimes metaphysical, and sometimes theolo- 
gical; but the party rarely ever exceeding twelve in number, the 
conversations were conducted with the greatest decorum and 
fairness, an accomplishment in which the Orientals far excel the 
Europeans, whose conversational powers are much inferior to those 
of the people of Asia, and who are greatly deficient (the English, 
perhaps, more than any other nation) in that deference to the 
opinions of others, and that willingness to learn as well as to teach, 
which gives the greatest charm to a mixed society. 


Among the persons to whom he became known in Europe about 
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this time was the Abbe Greguire, the Wilberforce of France, a 
Catholic bishop, who had made as great efforts in behalf of the 
Negro race in his own country as Wilberforce had done in ours. 
Through the instrumentality of the Abbe, Ram Mohun Roy became 
well known in France; and in a recent visit which we made to 
the French capital, in September 1830, we had the pleasure to 
pass many hours with the Abbé, and see many of the letters of the 
Indian philosopher to the French bishop, and to furnish answers to 
the many inquiries which the virtuous and benevolent Abbé had to 
make respecting the celebrated Brahmin of Calcutta. 

Among other modes by which Ram Mohun Roy evinced his 
deep interest in European politics, was that of his giving a dinner 
at his own house in the Circular Road to celebrate the Portuguese 
Revolution ; on which occasion a sumptuous repast was provided, 
in the English style, of which, of course, he did not himself par- 
take, though he sat at the table. But after the cloth was removed 
he made a most admirable speech, in English, in eulogy of the 
Revolutionists, in denunciation of despotism, and in praise of 
republican institutions, There were at the table many English, 
Portuguese, and native Indian guests, and all seemed equally to 
share in the sentiments he pronounced. 


In the course of his literary labours, Ram Mohun Roy had now 
written several tracts against the idolatry of the Hindoos, the 
burning of widows, and other abuses, as he considered them, of 
the ancient religion of India: when he ventured a step further, 
and published a small work, entitled, “‘ The Precepts of Jesus the 
Guide to Truth and Happiness ;” the object of which was to show 
that, laying aside the doctrines of Christianity, about which there 
might be some dispute, the precepts of that religion contained a 
code of sound morality, the practice of which would make men 
happy in this world, and better prepare them for the next. 


To this the Baptist missionaries of Serampore, Dr. Carey, Mr. 
Marshman, and others, took objection, contending that the pre- 
cepts without the doctrines would be of no avail; and out of this 
arose a controversy which elicited several papers on either side, the 
whole being printed at the Mission Press. At length it took a 
turn in which the Missionaries did not feel themselves justified to 
print his writings any longer, and he was accordingly obliged to 
— himself a printing establishment of his own. In this we 
iad the happiness to be able to assist him very essentially ; and 
supplied him not only with English types from our own printing 
establishment, then and since, we believe, by far the largest and 
most complete that had been seen in India, but also with Hebrew 
and Greek characters, in sufficient quantities to make his collection 
of founts complete. 

He then wrote and printed the most important of all his works, 
entitled, ‘‘ A Final Appeal to the Christian Public, in Defence of 
the Precepts of Jesus,” in which he received no literary assistance, 
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as far as the composition, style, and finish of his writing was con- 
cerned, the whole being the production of his own unassisted pen. 
And yet, so profound was the learning, so close the reasoning, so 
agreeable the style of the work, that at the present day we believe 
it is regarded as one of the most powerful defences of Unitarianism, 
and as such it was reprinted by a London publisher, and is to be 
found in almost every theological library in the country. 


Soon after this, in 1821, he formed the design of visiting Eng- 
land, for the purpose of gratifying his curiosity by seeing for 
himself so interesting a country; but there being great difficulties 
in the way of his food and drink, so as to preserve his caste as a 
Brahmin, he was a long time before he met with a fitting oppor- 
tunity, which was at length presented by a ship belonging to Mr. 
Charles Reed, an Indo-Briton, a Unitarian, and a great: friend of 
Ram Mohun Roy; and it was agreed that they should both come 
in the same vessel, and have no other passengers, to be more per- 
fectly uninterrupted. When all was ready for their embarkation, 
the ship unfortunately ran aground, and was completely wrecked 
on the James and Mary shoal, in her passage down the Hooghley; 
when, from her not being insured, the owner sustained so severe a 
loss that the design of visiting England was obliged to be laid 
aside entirely. 

In the early part of 1831 another opportunity presented itself’; 
and Ram Mohun Roy embarked with Mr. James Sutherland, 
formerly an officer sailing under our command in the Indian seas, 
then an assistant editor under us in the Calcutta Journal, where 
his first friendship with Ram Mohun Roy was formed, and then 
editor of the Calcutta Chronicle and Bengal Hurkam—a gentle- 
man of the most liberal principles, and mild and benevolent dispo- 
sition, and peculiarly well suited to be the confidant and coun- 
sellor of his Indian friend. He brought with him also an adopted . 
son, originally, we believe, a Mohammedan, and two native 
servants, to prepare his food. 


After an agreeable passage they reached Liverpool in ae 1831, 
and speedily became known to several families of opulence and 
intelligence in that enterprising town, particularly those of the 
Rathbones, the Croppers, the Bensons, and others of the Society 
of Friends. As the interest in the question of the East India 
monopoly was then at its height, all parties were anxious to obtain 
the opinions of Ram Mohun Roy, as to whether the opening of 
the trade with China, and the ecko of settlement in India, would 
be safe and beneficial; but even in this his first intercourse with 
Englishmen in their own country, it was observed that he gave 
very different answers to different inquirers, and seemed more 
anxious to shape his replies to the wishes of the parties consulting 
him, as far as these could be ascertained, than to adhere to any 
consistent course of argument or opinion. We give the following 
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from the narrative we have already quoted, and shall subjoin some 
observations of our own : 


The fame of Ram Mohun Roy had preceded him; but the official cha- 
racter in which he came, together with the state of public affairs, necessarily 
brought him forward to public notice even more than might otherwise have 
been expected. The native Princes of Delhi, conceiving that they had a 
claim upon the Fast India Company to a very considerable amount, com- 
missioned Ram Mohun Roy as their Envoy to represent and urge it; and 
they gave him, by firman, the title of Rajah. His official relation and title 
were recognised by the British government; but the East India Company 
have never acknowledged either, though they always treated him with great 
consideration as a highly distinguished individual. He was, however, pre- 
sented to his Majesty by the President of the Board of Control; and had a 
place assigned to him at the Coronation among the Ambassadors. Le 
appears, indeed, to have had no reason for dissatisfaction with our govern- 
ment, either in his individual or official capacity. 

Mr. Hare, an Englishman of Calcutta, of well known and great respect- 
ability, from his earnest attachment to the Rajah, had urged his brothers in 
Bedford Square to do every thing in their power for him ; and especially to 
render him those services which he was sure to need in a land so different 
from his own, and to protect him from those evils and inconveniences to 
which his unsuspecting nature, and ignorance of our customs, might expose 
him. With great difficulty they at Jast prevailed upon him, some mouths 
after his arrival, to accept a home in their house : and when he went to 
France for a few weeks, one of them accompanied him to Paris, where he 
was more than once at the table of Louis Philip. He continued to reside 
with Mr. John and Mr. Joseph Hare, till he left London for Bristol, to 
spend afew weeks at Stapleton Grove, where his son had been passing his 
vacation, and continued waiting the often-delayed arrival of his father. It 
was the intention of the Rajah to proceed thence to winter at Devonshire, 
visiting on his way, or on his return, an old and attached friend near 
Taunton. He died, however, at Stapleton Grove, at the close of Septem- 
ber, after a very short illness, and to the great regret of all who knew him. 

It is expected that nothing but good should be said of the 
dead ; but this must of course be meant in a very limited sense, 
and for a very limited time ; for if this were literally observed, the 
history of past ages would be of no use as a guide for the future. 
Death, it is true, should quench hatred, disarm malice, and neu- 
tralize if not destroy all political or party hostility. But all this 
may be done without violating truth, which no respect for the 
dead can justify. We are compelled to say, therefore, in com- 
pliance with its dictates, and that “far more in sorrow than in 
anger,” that it would have been well for the fame of Ram Mohun 
Roy if he had never visited England, but had ended his life among 
his countrymen in India. From the moment of his landing at 
Liverpool, up to the day of his death near Bristol, every day that 
he grew older he appeared to grow less and less like his former self; 
to which so many causes contributed as to lessen our wonder at 
the effect, though we do not on that account the less lament it. 
On bis errival in London, he was waited upon by the India Di- 
rectors and their families, invited to their evening parties, flat- 
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tered by their dependants, introduced into the circles of the nobi- 
lity, sought out as a curiosity to draw after him a large company, 
and worn down with a ceaseless round of dissipated trifling, and 
fatiguing pleasure. In an evil hour he consented to receive the 
entertainment of a public dinner from the East India Company, 
which was got up in the most gorgeous style, at an expense of five 
guineas per head, at the Albion Tavern in London; and though 
he did not partake of the viands, he did that which was as fatal to 
bis moral reputation as the eating or drinking of defiled dishes 
would have been to the purity of his caste. For in reply to the 
toast of his health he entered into a more lavish es of the 
East India Company's rule in India than any one else of those 
set though his conversation on the very week before would 
iave led any one to believe that he thought their government 
fraught with evils of the greatest magnitude, and their whole con- 
duct deserving of censure rather than of praise. In his evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, he also gave his 
testimony against the safety of free\settlement by Europeans in 
India, which he had advocated at a public meeting at Calcutta as 
the only means of giving to India the full benefit of European 
skill, capital, and civilization. In short, he had been driven, from 
want of moral courage, to shrink from the doctrines he formerly 
maintained with respect to India, and to adopt others more con- 
formable to the wishes of those by whom he latterly became sur- 
rounded. 


It was the same in his religious intercourse and religious 
opinions. He was in reality a Monotheist. He had risen above the 
errors of the faith in which he was educated. He had broken the 
chains of superstition by which he was formerly bound ; and this 
was a great achievement; but he had gone no further in the 
adoption of any other creed as of divine origin. We have passed 
hours with him in the society of the first Bishop of Calcutta, with 
no person but our three selves present in his study, conversing on 
religious topics; and the largest admission that Ram Mohun Roy 
would at any time make, was, that having examined all the doc- 
trines of the Hindoo, the Mohammedan, the Jewish, and the 
Christian faiths, he deemed the last infinitely superior to all the 
others, and calculated more than either to improve the morals and 
augment the happiness of the world. His work is an elaborate 
exposition of what he considered to be the doctrines of the New 
Testament, but more especially of the writings of the Saviour 
rather than of the apostles; in nearly the same sense as Professor 
Sale, the Professor of Arabic at Oxford, became first the translator 
and expounder, and afterwards, it was said, the admirer and eulo- 

ist, of the Koran. In theory or doctrine, therefore, he was a 
i of the views of the Unitarians ; but not attaching any 
divine authority to any of the doctrines, regarding them only as 
the opinions of men of different degrees of intelligence and virtue 
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in different ages, and under different circumstances, he was wholly 
unpossessed of that zeal and fervour which characterizes a warm 
and active faith; and therefore it was, that in his intercourse with 
religious persons in England, he left almost every body with whom 
he conversed under the impression that he accorded with them in 
their religious views; so that the Trinitarian and the Unitarian, 
the Churchman and the Dissenter, the Catholic and the Quaker, 
were each sometimes led to claim him as their own. Thus it was 
that in the words of the narrative which we have quoted before, 

While in London he repeatedly attended the worship of the Unitarians, at 
their different chapels in or near the metropolis; and he twice attended their 
anniversary meetings ; but it was his system to avoid so far identifying him- 
self with any religious body, as to make himself answerable for their acts 
and opinions; and he also wished to hear preachers of other denominations 
who had acquired a just celebrity. He appears to have most frequented 
the church of the Rev. Dr. Kenny, (St. Olave’s, Southwark,) who peculiarly 
interested him by the Christian spirit and influence of his discourses. In 
Bristol he attended worship at the Unitarian chapel in Lewin’s Mead ; and 
there he had directed his son statedly to attend. If he had lived, however, 
he would have visited other places of worship at their second services ; and 
he went once to the church in the Hotwell Road, with the expectation of 
hearing the Rev. Mr. Hensman. 

Notwithstanding this want of political and religious fixedness 
in his opinions and character, there was about him always a gen- 
tleness of disposition, an overflow of kindness, and a constant 
aspiration after the happiness of others, so that it was impossible not 
to be enamoured of his society. It was, indeed, the universal 
homage paid to these agreeable qualities which made the gay and 
mixed society of English parties so pleasing to him; and their 
flatteries were the poison that corroded the brighter jewel of the 
mind which he brought with him from India, whose lustre became 
daily more and more obscured by the contaminating influence of 
the fashionable atmosphere that he breathed ; and which, in the 
end, destroyed his body, as it had already paralyzed and debili- 
tated his soul. But he is gone to that grave “‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling ; and where the weary are at rest.” May he 
find that mercy to all his errors, which he was himself so ready at 
all times to extend to others! We shall often remember his good 
qualities, and always be ready to revive the recollection of his 
virtues; and our only object in recording what we deem his 
weaknesses is, as a beacon to warn those who are fluttering through 
life with no higher care than the pleasures of the hour, that a day 
will come when a retrospect of the past will be of more importance 
to them than they now imagine ; and when the greatest consola- 
tion they can receive as they close their eyes in death, will be to 
be able to say, “Ihave fought the good fight, I have kept the 


faith. Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his.” 
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GENESIS X., XI. 


BUILDING AND DESIGN OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 
DESCRIPTION OF ITS EXISTING REMAINS. 


Tue two chapters of Genesis named above, are full of interesting 
details, as to the scattering abroad of various members of the family 
of Noah to different parts of the earth; and as to the foundations 
of great cities, and the borders assigned to territorial possessions. 
Among these may be mentioned the founding, by Nimrod, who is 
described as “the mighty hunter before the Lord,” of Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar (c. x. ver. 10), 
of which places, excepting only Babel, which is called “ the begin- 
ning of his kingdom,” no trace or vestige now remains. In the 
same chapter also is mentioned, Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen, 
the last of which is called ‘‘ a great city” (v. 2), as well as Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Admah, Zeborim, and Lasha (v. 19), all of which 
have disappeared. But the same records contain notices of Ni- 
neveh (v.11), and Sidon, Gerar, and Gaza (v. 19), all of which 
continued to be great and populous cities for ages after this men- 
tion of their foundation; and the ruins of which are still in exist- 
ence, and their sites identified beyond all possible doubt. Of each 
of these, namely, Nineveh, Sidon, Gerar, and Gaza, we shall take 
occasion in some future Numbers to give detailed descriptions, as 
we have personally visited the ruins of the first three—and have 
accurate materials respecting the fourth. But not to distract the 
attention of the reader by dwelling on too many objects at once, 
we confine ourselves for the present to the single object of the 
Tower of Babel, originally erected, and still remaining on the 
Plains of Shinar. 

Whenever we have mentioned the circumstance of our having 
stood on the summit of the Tower of Babel—to which the ascent 
is comparatively easy—we have constantly observed symptoms 
of great doubt—not to say incredulity; and on inquiry into the 
cause of this, we have uniformly found that it arose from the gene- 
ral conviction of the Tower of Babel having been destroyed, at the 
period of the confusion of tongues. A reference to the Scriptural 
account has always been sufficient, however, to correct this misa 
prehension, and therefore we will here just recite what is said by 
the sacred writer who narrates the event :— 


1, And the whole earth was,.of one language, and of one speech. 
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2. And it came to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar; and they dwelt there. 

3. And they said one to another, Go to, let us make brick, and 
burn them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone, and slime 
had they for mortar. 

4. And they said, Go to, let us build us a city, and a tower 
whose top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth. 


5. And the Lord came down to see the city, and the tower which 
the children of men had builded. 

6. And the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, and they have 
one language; and this they begin to do: and now nothing will 
be restrained from them which they have imagined to do. 

7. Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand one another’s speech. 

8. So the Lord scattered them abroad upon the face of the 
earth; and they left off to build the city. 

9. Therefore is the name of it called Babel: because the Lord 
did there confound the language of all the earth: and from thence 
did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth. 

We have marked in italics the portions which it is important to 
remember, for the purpose of more clearly identifying the existin 
ruins of the Tower of Babel, with the edifice as here described, a 
they are these :— 

Ist. That the situation was a plain: that is a perfectly level, 
instead of a hilly, or even an undulated country: and it is in the 
midst of such a plain, as level as the sea, as far as the eye can 
reach in every direction, that the ruins we are about to describe are 
found. 

2d. That the materials of which the building was composed 
were bricks “burnt thoroughly,” as the text has it, but “burnt toa 
burning,” as it is literally, and so expressed in the margin, the idiom 
of the Hebrew and other Oriental tongues giving strength by re- 
petition of the same or similar words, as will be remembered in the 
phrases—‘ And he dreamt a dream”—‘ And the Lord slew them 
with an exceeding great slaughter,” and others of similar structure ; 
while slime, or bitumen, with which the plain abounded, was used 
instead of mortar. These are the exact materials, and no other 
that are found in the existing ruins, there being no stone of an 
kind or description within many miles, and no lime or other ordi- 
nary cement, while clay for the formation of bricks is the sub- 
stance of which the plain is formed, and bitumen is found in 
natural wells or pits, from which it is taken out with little cost or 
trouble. ' 

3d. That the object was to build a city, of which the tower was 
to be the chief edifice, and in the figurative language of the east, 
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its top reaching unto heaven, which, in the poetic imagery of the 
age, would merely mean exceedingly lofty. The remains of such 
a city, or at least of an extensive collection of dwellings, are scat- 
tered over the plain, and more especially in and around the base 
of the great edifice itself. 


4th. That the object of the Lord's “ coming down to see the 
city and the tower which the children of men builded,” was not to 
destroy what had been already erected either of the one or the 
other, but merely to “ confound the language” of those who dwelt 
there, and “ seatter them abroad.” 


5th. That consequently no destruction of the Tower of Babel 
took place at the period in question: and that the only effect of 
the visitation was, that the people “left off to build the city,” 
or in other words, that they did not complete, to the full, the whole 
measure of their design. 

It will be seen by this, that there is not a word in the Scriptural 
narrative which can warrant the idea.that the Tower of Babel was 
either not completed to a considerable height, or that it was de- 
stroyed after such completion; and profane history is equally 
silent on the subject of any such destruction. Moreover, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive an adequate motive for the destruction of such a 
building at any subsequent period by human agents, inasmuch as 
the labour requisite for its destruction would be nearly as great as 
that required for its erection, and as the materials would be of 
little worth, the cost would be nearly as great also. It was 
far more probable that such an edifice as the Tower, especially, 
should be subsequently taken possession of by some other 
people, and consecrated to some religious use; and this we find to 
be actually the case, for the Babylonians and Assyrians, like the 
Greeks and Romans, had no scruple at taking places erected for 
any one purpose, and appropriating them to another, or of even 
consecrating the temples of what they deemed false gods to the 
worship of what they considered to be the true ones. Accordingly 
this Tower of Babel was subsequently consecrated to the worship 
of Belus, the great god of the Assyrians, whose capital, Babylon, 
was in the immediate neighbourhood, but built for the convenience 
of its inhabitants on the banks of the Euphrates, while the Tower 
of Babel stood at a distance from the river, of eigh#or nine miles 
only in the middle of the plain. 

The identity of the Temple of Belus with the Tower of Babel, 
has never, we believe, been controverted ; and as we shall show in 
the course of our description that the ruins of the “‘ Birs Nimrood,” 
or Tower of Nimrod, as the ruins are now called by the people of 
the country living near it—Babel being described as ‘the begin- 
ning of Nimrod’s kingdom” in the passage before referred to, 
(c. 10, v. 10)—correspond in identity of position, size, and form 
of structure, with both the Temple of Belus and the Tower of 
Babel, and that there is no second edifice, nor even the remains 
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of one near the spot, at all corresponding with either, we think the 
conclusion must be inevitable that the ruined Tower now seen in 
the plain of Shinar, close to the ruins of Babylon, and on the 
summit of which, as before observed, we have stood, corresponds 
in every particular with all that the most sceptical investigator 
could expect to find of such a building after the lapse of so many 
centuries, it being probably the oldest ruin in existence, and dating 
the period of its foundation immediately after the flood. 


We proceed, therefore, at once to the narrative of our own visit 
to this building in the year 1816, as contained in our notes of that 
excursion taken on the spot, and subsequently revised by a careful 
examination of the authorities quoted and the opinions founded 
thereon :— 

Jury 28th.—We were on horseback before daylight, and re- 
paired to the house of Esau Bek, to receive our escort for the visit 
to the Tower of Babel, the Temple of Belus, or the Birs Nimrood. 
We were here joined by the younger brother of this chief, and six 
horsemen, all well mounted and armed, under whose protection we 
left the town. 

The dawn had just begun to break as we went out of the miser- 
able mud walls which encompass Hillah on the west. These are 
built on an inclined slope, turreted along the top, and barely serve 
the purpose of a check against the intrusion of the Desert Arabs. 
Within these walls is a large and high mound of rubbish, the sur- 
face of which is covered with fragments of broken pottery, burnt 
bricks, and other remains of antiquity, which I at first conceived 
to be the ruin of some large mass of Babylonian building ; but on 
a closer inspection, it appeared to have been gradually accumu- 
lated from the rejected materials of which the town itself is built, 
and which were apparently all brought from the ruins of Ba- 
bylon. 

We went out from the town in nearly a westerly direction, 
keeping close to the southern edge of long and high mounds, which 
appear to have formed the banks of a canal leading from the Eu- 
phrates into this western plain. In Jess than an hour we left this, 
and going off more southerly, directed our course straight towards 
the ruined monument of which we had come in search, whose 
towering height began to show itself from the moment of the day- 
light being broadly opened. Its appearance, as we approached it, 
was that of a fallen and decayed pyramid, with the portion of a 
tower remaining on its summit; al every step that we drew nearer 
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to it, impressed us more and more with a conviction, that this 
was by far the most conspicuous of all the monuments of Ba- 
bylon, of which any remains are now to be traced, and graduall 
strengthened the opinion that it was the celebrated Tower of Babel, 
or Temple of Jupiter Belus, which had been sought for by some, 
and as the explorers considered even recognised, among the ruined 
heaps on the other side of the Euphrates. 
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We had no sooner reached the spot than we ascended hastily on 
its western side, over a very steep hill, formed of the broken frag- 
ments accumulated round its base, and all evidently fallen from 
the top; and so gentle and surefooted are the Arab steeds, that I 
was enabled to accomplish the task of ascending nearly the whole 
of the way over this immense mound of ruins on horseback. When 
we had gained its summit, and recovered breath by resting for a 
few minutes among the rock-like masses of the ruin there, our first 
duty was to note the bearings of surrounding objects, for the pur- 
pose of being more accurately acquainted with the relative posi- 
tion of this monument; since, from the loose description of Hise 
Emanuel, it had been admitted by Rennel to be within the site 
of Babylon, and from the hasty account of Niebuhr, it had been 
thrown without that site, for at least two or three miles beyond 
the at though both of these travellers described the same iden- 
tical ruin. 


The view from hence, in every direction, was most dreary: a 
few distant lines of date-groves was all that relieved the eastern 
waste marking the course of the river through the plain; and to 
the westward all was one yellow desert, seemingly as destitute of 
animal as of vegetable life. Between us and the edge of these 
sandy wilds was a line of marshes, lakes, and morasses—for at 
different periods of the year they deserved the name of either—so 
that the state of the country, here at least, had seemingly under- 
gone very little alteration since the time of Babylon’s foundation 
or decay.* 

We could trace no vestige of a wall in this direction, either in 
the shape of mounds or otherwise, throughout all the range of our 
view. It is true, that the situation of a wall near marshes and 
loose sands would be unfavourable to its remaining visible for any 
length of time after it had been once broken down; and it is not, 
perhaps, improbable, but that it might have been more neglected 
in this quarter than elsewhere, from the first decline of Babylon, 
as the local features of the situation, in its marshes, morasses, 
and loose sand, offered a permanent obstacle to invasion on that 
side.+ 





* « Tt is somewhat remarkable, that one of Isaiah’s prophecies concerning Ba- 
bylon is entitled (xxi.1) ‘ The burden of the desert of the sea,’ or rather, ‘ of the 
lain of the sea ;’ for Babylon was seated in a plain, and surrounded by water, 
The propriety of the expression consists in this, not only that any large collection 
of waters in the oriental style is called ‘ a sea,’ but also that the places about Ba- 
bylon, as Abydenus informs us out of Megasthenes, are said from the beginning to 
have been overwhelmed with waters, and to have been called ‘ the sea.’ ’”’—New- 
tm on the Prophecies, p. 161. 

t The Chaldean soothsayers entreated Alexander not to enter this city at all at 
that particular time of his Keing about to do so, which was on his return from Echa- 
tana, and upon his expedition against the Cosseans ; and he ridiculed this advice 
by repeating a satirical line against divines, from the Greek poet Euripides, They 
then desired him at last not to enter it with his face westward, but to go round 
on the other side of the city, and enter it with his face towards the east. This he 
was resolved to comply with, but the difficulty of the road, which was both watery 
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In reasoning on the positions of the great gates of the city, Major 
Rennel says, ‘ Jt may, indeed, be concluded, that there were 
fewer gates and communications with the country on the west than 
elsewhere, for it is said that Alexander wished to enter the city by 
the west after his return from India, in order to avoid the evil fore- 
told by the soothsayers ; but he was compelled to give up the at- 
tempt by reason of the marshes and morasses on that side.”"* We 
are told also by Diodorus Siculus,+ that the number and depth of 
the morasses round about Babylon made a smaller number of 
towers in the nature of bastions necessary for the defence of the 
walls. Such is exactly the state of the country at the present mo- 
ment, and the eastern limit of these marshes seem to oceupy nearly 
the same place as anciently, or to press close upon what might be 
supposed to have been the western boundary of the Babylonian 
wall, 

In turning from the surrounding objects to examine, for a mo- 
ment, the more striking one on which we stood, we found it to be 
a steep pyramidal heap, rising to the height of fifty feet above the 
level of the surrounding soil, and having the western side of a 
brick building on its summit, standing at an elevation of filty feet, 
more. The western face of the heap is the most destroyed, being 
worn down into a deep furrow in the loose rubbish, probably by 
the operation of the strong Desert winds from that quarter. The 
eastern and southern faces are, in different degrees; of greater per- 
fection, and the southern is the most perfect ofall. At the foot of 
the mound may be traced a step, scarcely elevated above the plain, 
exceeding in extent, by several feet, the true base of the building. 
Within this the edifice commences rising in high and distinct, 
stages, receding one within another, in a proportion of width about 
equal to their respective elevations, 

The first, or lowermost of these, shows only some of its interior 
work, where a pit has been formed near the outer edge of the base, 
by the apparent clearing away of the rubbish there, perhaps in 
search after bricks. It is remarkable, that the bricks used in the 
interior of the mass, though large and firmly made, are merely sun- 
dried, and cemented by bitumen, but without reeds. The lower 
part of the structure was composed of sun-dried bricks within, and 
a facing of furnace-burnt bricks without, corresponding with the 
upper parts of the building as they now exist, and with the appear- 
ance of all the vestiges around the base. This is exactly consist- 
tent with the first feature of the Tower of Belus, as noted by Major 
Rennel, where he says, ‘* It may be concluded that the u permost 
stories consisted more of masonry than of earth: but the lower 





and marshy, forced him to change that resolution. He even made the attempt to 
bring his whole army round here, and enter the city at their head, from the west ; 
for which purpose be crossed the Euphrates, and marched along its western bank 
to the northward, having that river on his right; but from the ground there about 
being all an impassable morass, he was obliged to abandon his design as imprace 
ticable.—Arrian, b. vii. c. 16, 17. 


* See Arrian, b. vii. + Book ii. chap. 1, 
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chiefly of earth, which was: retained in its place by a vast wall of 
sun-dried bricks, the outer part or facing of which was com 

of such as had tndergone the operation of fire.” Strabo says, 
“‘ that the sides of the tower were of burnt bricks,” 

The second stage of this heap, which recedes within the first in 
about the proportion of the height of this from the base, shows the 
north-east angle of its exterior front most distinctly. This is faith- 
fully delineated in the view of the eastern face of this monument, 
as drawn by Mr. Rich, and engraved to accompany his Memoir on 
Babylon ; but from the drawings having been reduced by the edi- 
tors of the ‘* Mines de l’Orient,” in which they were originally in- 
serted, to as small a scale, the effect of this appearance is less 
striking. It is, nevertheless, sufficiently visible, even on that scale, 
to be referred to as a corroboration of the assertion here made. 
The whole of this angle, as far as it can be traced, is of furnace- 
burnt brick, though sun-dried bricks and loose earth may occupy 
the interior of the mass, as not more than a few feet in thickness 
are seen jutting out beyond the general surface of the rubbish. 


Still above this is a third stage, a fragment of which may be per- 
ceived in Mr. Rich’s view of the western front of the heap; this 
recedes within the second in the same proportion as the second 
within the first ; and, like it, is apparently formed of furnace-burnt 
bricks, in the exterior surface, which now projects beyond the loose 
fragments of the general ruin. 


Above them all, rises the fourth and last existing stage, which is 
delineated in the apparent tower that crowns the summit of the 
whole. The standing part of this upper stage is a solid wall of 
brick, about fifty feet in height, from the lowest part of its base 
visible on the east, thirty feet in breadth, and fifteen in thickness, 
though both these last dimensions seem to lessen gradually on ap- 
proaching the summit. The upper edge of this wall is so broken 
and irregular as to prove, beyond a doubt, that it did not termi- 
nate the pile, but that above this there were other stages, now de- 
stroyed. The wall of this ruin is rent by a large fissure, which ex- 
tends through nearly half its height, and is, no doubt, the effect 
of some violent agent, rather than the gradual operation of time. 

The summit of the pile, as it now stands, at an elevation of two 
hundred and fifty feet from its own base, covers apparently an 
area of nearly a hundred feet square. The whole of this appears 
to have been occupied by a square building, forming the fourth 
stage of this great pyramidal tower, only one side of which now 
remains erect, This presents a wall of brick-work, about fifty feet 
in extreme height, by thirty in breadth, and fifteen in thickness, 
pierced both leagitadioally and transversely with small channels 
running all through the building, as if to give a free passage to the 
air. It is the western side of the Tower that remains standing, 
though occupying only a portion of its original breadth on that 
front, as both its side edges have been evidently broken away. On 
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the north and south the walls are broken down and their materials 
dispersed, though the place of both can still be traced. But on 
the east, the fallen masses which composed the wall of that quarter 
still remain on the spot. 

The bricks used in the masonry of this pile are furnace-baked, 
and of the ordinary kind, resembling those at Al Hheimar, more 
than the finer ones at the Kassr, and the whole is thus faithfully 
characterized by Mr. Rich.‘ The fine burnt bricks, of which the 
ruin at the summit of the Birs was built, have inscriptions on them, 
and so admirable is the cement, which appears to be lime-mortar,* 
that though the layers are so close together that it is difficult to 
discern what substance is between them, it is nearly impossible 
to extract one of the bricks whole. The other parts of the summit 
of this hill are occupied by immense fragments of brick-work, of 
no determinate figure, tumbled together, and converted into solid 
vitrified masses, as if they had undergone the action of fire, or been 
blown up with gunpowder, yet the layers of the bricks are per- 
fectly discernible.” + 

The appearance of these masses, and the fissures in the portion 
of the wall which still remains erect, furnish reasons to believe 
that fire was used as an agent of destruction in this edifice,f to 
effect which almost every other means would have been ineffectual, 
from the astonishing firmness of its masonry, which rendered the 
whole fabric in strength like one solid block. Had this been the 
- original summit of the building, and the fire used here been that 
of sacrifice or adoration, as might be suggested by those who would 
infer, from the visible effects of this element, that the Birs Nim- 
rood was an ancient fire-temple, the vitrified appearance would 
have been scen as well in the standing part of the wall, as in that 
which is fallen, and in both only on the interior surface of the en- 
closure, which the fire might be supposed to have occupied. Here, 
however, the fallen masses bear evident proof of the operation of 
fire having been continued on them, as well after they were bro- 
ken down as before, since every part of their surface has been so 
equally exposed to it, that many of them acquired a rounded form, 
and in none can the place of separation from its adjoining one be 
traced by any appearance of superior freshness, or any exemption 
from the influence of the destroying flame.§ 





* The general cement is bitumen; but this might have been part of a subse- 
quent erection, or repair, of the original editice by the Babylonians. 

+ Memoir, in “ Les Mines de l’Orient.” 

¢ ‘* We learn further, from a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, which is produced 
by Valerius, and quoted from him by Vitringa,"that a king of Parthia, or one of 
lus peers, surpassing ull the famous tyrants in cruelty, omitted no sort of punish- 
ment, but sent many of the Babylonians, and for trifling causes, into slavery, and 
burnt the forum and some of the temples of Babylon, and demolished the best 
parts of the city, This happened about a hundred and thirty years before Christ,” 
—Newton on the Prophecies, p. 172. 

§ «* Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, The broad wallsof Babylon shall be utterly 
broken, and her high gates shall be burnt with fire.”"— Jeremiah li. 58. 
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It seems probable, therefore, that all other means of destruction 
having been found ineffectual, from the solidity of the brick-work 
of which the upper part was composed, the aid of fire was called in 
for that purpose; and this element, when well fed in a close build- 
ing, would produce nearly the effect which we see, namely, the 
splitting of a portion of the wall in a deep fissure; the breaking 
down of the other into large masses, still preserving its layers of 
brick distinct and inseparable, from the tenacity of their cement ; 
the vitrification of ni 4 masses after they had thus fallen into the 
body of the fire, by its enveloping them all around as long as an 
heat continued ; and lastly, the entire fall of some of the disjoin 
portions of the wall, thus violently separated from the rest. This 
would be the natural effect of the a lesdian of fire within any of 
the stages, even the uppermost, and if applied to any of the lower 
ones, would, in addition to the same effects, produce the under- 
mining and overthrowing every part of the structure above.* 


From the summit of this ruin, we could discover plainly the ves- 
tiges of a quadrangular enclosure round the whole pile, as noted 
also by Mr. Rich. It is most visible on the west and north, its 
angle of meeting bearing from us about west-north-west, and its 
general distance from the base of the great heap appearing to be 
about a hundred yards, or its whole square something more than 
three hundred yards on each side. In an eastern direction from 
this ruined pile, and separated from its foot by a clear space, from 
which it might be inferred that it never joined the pile itself, is a 
mound of ruins, equal in elevation to those assumed for the palace 
and the hanging gardens on the other side of the river; this is of 
an oblong form, extending about a quarter of a mile in length, 
and a furlong in breadth, of unequal surface, and strewed over 
with pottery, bricks, and coloured tiles, but having no actual re- 
mains of ancient buildings, the two sepulchres now erected on it 
being recent Mohammedan works, 


As this pile of the Birs Nimrood is here assumed to be the re- 
mains of the celebrated Tower of Belus, the place of which has 
been long disputed ; and as mature consideration, added to a close 
personal inspection of the monument, has only strengthened and 
confirmed the original impression of its identity, it may be well to 
enumerate such features of resemblance between the present ruin 
and the ancient temple, as are considered to justify the decision 
of their being one and the same edifice: and if these agree, its 


* It would appear that Alexander himself had sacrificed to the god Belus, and 
most probably in this very temple ; but what was the nature of the sacrifice is not 
mentioned. ‘‘ On Alexander’s marching from Arbela, after the defeat of Darius, 
straight to Babylon, the gates of that vast city were thrown open to him, and pro- 
cessions of the priests and chiefs of the people went out to meet him, offering 
him great gifts, and delivering the city, the tower, and the royal treasure, into 
his hands. Alexander, entering the city, commanded the Babylonians to rebuild 
the temples which Xerxes had destroyed, and especially the temple of Belus, whom 
the Babylonians worshipped as their chief god, and to. whom he himself, by the 
advice of the Chaldean priests, offered sacrifice.” —Justin, book iii. chap. 16, 
VOL, IV.—NO. XXXII, x 
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identity with the Tower of Babel, the same pile, under an earlier 
name, will be found to be complete. 

In recurring to the ancient descriptions of this celcbrated monu- 
ment, Major Rennel just. observes, that * all these are very brief, 
and Strabo is the only one who pretends to give the positive eleva- 
tion of the tower, though all agree in stating it to be very great. 
The square of the temple, says Herodotus, was two stadia (one 
thousand feet), and the tower itself one stadium, in which Strabo 
agrees. The former adds, ‘In the midst, a tower rises, of the 
solid depth and height of one stadium, upon which, resting as a 
base, seven other turrets are built in regular succession. The 
ascent is on the outside, which, winding from the ground, is con- 
tinued to the highest tower, and in the middle of the whole strue- 
ture there] is a convenient resting-place.”* Strabo says, that the 
sepulchre of Belus'was a pyramid, of one stadium in height, whose 
base was a square of like dimensions, and that it was ruined by 
Xerxes. Arrian agrees in this particular, and Diodorus adds, 
that on the top was a statue of Belus, forty feet in height, in an 
upright posture, from which Major Rennel has inferred, by an un- 
objectionable rule, that the tower must have been about five hun- 
dred feet in height, corresponding to the dimensions assigned by 
the others. Its destruction by Xerxes must have taken place be- 
fore any of the writers, whose descriptions are cited, could have 
seen it; and that destruction must no doubt have been an unusually 
devastating one, since the Persian monarch is said to have forcibly 
stripped it of all its treasures, statues, and ornaments, and even to 
have put its priests to death. Both Strabo and Arrian, indeed, say 
that Alexander wished to restore it;—the former asserting that he 
found it too great a labour, for it was said that ten thousand men 
were not able to remove the rubbish in the course of two months; 
and the latter stating that it had been begun, but that the work- 
men made less progress in it than Alexander expected.+ 

Here then we collect the following leading facts :—first, that the 
Tower of Belus was a pyramid, composed of eight separate stages 
successively rising above, and retiring within each other; secondly, 
that its whole dimensions were a square of one stadium, or five 
hundred feet at its base, and its height exactly the same ; thirdly, 





* Clio, 181, 

+ “The temple of Belus is situated in the heart of that city (Babylon), a 
tost magnificent and stupendous fabric, built with brick, and cemented together 
with a bituminous substance instead of mortar. This, with all the rest of the 
Babylonian temples was subverted by Xerxes, at his return from his Grecian 
expedition ; whereupon Alexander determined to repair it, or as some say, rebuild 
it uvon the old foundations ; for which reason he had ordered-the Babylonians to 
clear away the rubbish, for he designed to build it in a more august and stately 
manner than before. But, whereas they had made a much less progress in the 
work than he expected during his absence, he had some thoughts of employing 
his whole army about it. Much land had been consecrated and set apart by the 
Assyrian monarchs for the god Belus, and much gold had been offered te ones 
from these the temple was formerly rebuilt, and sacrifices to the god provided.”— 
Arrian’s Hist. of Alex. b. vii. ¢.17. 
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that it had around’ it a square enclosure of two stadia, or oné 
thousand feet for each of its sides; and, fourthly, that attached 
to this was a temple, the relative position and dimensions of which 
are not specified, but the ruins of which were very considerable. 


To all these features the remains of the monument, called the 
Birs Nimrood, perfectly correspond. The form of its ascent is 
pyramidal, and four of the eight stages of which its whole height 
was composed, are to be distinctly traced on the north and east 
sides, projecting through the general rubbish of its face. Its di- 
mensions at the base, as accurately measured by Mr. Rich, give a 
circumference of seven hundred and sixty-two yards, or two thous 
sand two hundred and eighty-six feet, exceeding the square of a 
stadium, or two thousand feet, by no more than might be expected 
from the accumulation of the rubbish around it on all sides. The 
height of the four existing stages is equal to about half that of the 
original building, or two hundred and fifty feet; which, as the 
eight stages are said to have arisen above each other in regular 
succession, may be fairly supposed to represent the four lowermost 
ofthem. The square enclosure to be traced around the whole, 
appears, from the summit of the building, to occupy a line of more 
than three hundred yards for each of its sides, which may be 
thought to SEES accurately enough with the enclosure of two 
stadia, or one thousand feet, assigned by the historian. 

Before we descended from the summit of this ruined Tower we 
indulged in the luxury of feelings and reflections, which it is very 
difficult to describe, and almost impossible so to convey as to en- 
sure the creation of similar feelings in others. But who could fail 
to be deeply interested, while standing on the summit of one of the 
oldest buildings of the world—the history of whose foundation, and 
the scattering of whose builders, form so prominent an event in the 
very earliest pages of our Scriptural history? It is, indeed, from 
the moral effect which such feelings produce, as much as from the 
acquisition of knowledge itself, that travel is so advantageous to 
those who can enjoy it. It is Dr. Johnson, we believe, who says, 
that he should pity the man who could view the straits of Thermo- 
pyle without emotion, or traverse the plains of Marathon without 
ennobling thoughts. And, for ourselves, after having visited as 
large a portion of the globe as almost any man now living, with 
whose history we are acquainted, we give it as our deliberate opi- 
nion, that the personal inspection of the grander monuments of 
antiquity, has a greater tendency than almost any course of study 
that can be prescribed, to elevate the mind to the contemplation 
of grand and important objects, to expand the heart by universal 
benevolence, and above all, to teach the practical exercise of tole- 
ration and charity to our brethren and sisters, who, being de- 
scended from one common stock, have all a just claim to our affee- 
tion and assistance, as being children of one benevolent Father, 
and kindred of the great family of the human race. ps 
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PROPOSED MONUMENT IN HONOUR OF THE 
LATE MR. WILBERFORCE. 





A numerous and splendid public meeting was held at York on 
Thursday, the 3d of September, to take into consideration the 
best means of doing honour to the memory of the late Mr. Wilber- 
force. The meeting was called bya requisition bearing the names 
of most of the Nobility and the Members of both Houses of Par- 
liament connected with the county of York; and it was attended 
with a greater display of rank, fashion, and beauty, than we 
ever remember to have seen assembled out of London. The great 
concert-room was filled to overflowing, saloon, gallery, orchestra, 
and all; and there could not have been less than 1200 persons 

resent. The Archbishop of York was in the chair, and the reso- 
fasioas were moved, seconded, and supported by the . following 

ersons, and in the following order:—Earl Fitzwilliam, Sir F. 
i‘ Wood, Bart., Lord Morpeth, P. Beilby Thompson, Gally Knight, 
George Strickland, J. S. Buckingham, Lord Brougham, Rev. W. 
V. Harcourt, Lord Milton, George Cholmondeley, Earl Carlisle, 
Lord Stourton, The county papers having given a faithful report 
of the proceedings we need not repeat them here; but we subjoin 
a letter written subsequent to the meeting, with the Archbishop’s 
reply. 
INSTITUTION FOR EMANCIPATED AFRICANS AT YORK, IN HONOUR 

OF THE LATE MR. WILBERFORCE. 
TO HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

My Lonp,—Having had the honour to attend the Meeting at York, at which 
your grace presided with so much dignity and effect, I was so struck with 
some of the reasons urged by the Lord Chancellor, as to the importance of 
establishing an Institution, as well as erecting a Monument, in honour of 
the late Mr. Wilberforce, that I regretted it had not fallen to my lot to 
follow rather than to — his lordship, in the few observations which I 
felt it my duty to address to the meeting. Having, however, already spoken 
once on the resolution relative to the proposed Monument at Hull, I felt 
that I should subject myself to the risk of being thought officious, if I 
ventured again to address the assembly after the Lord Chancellor had con- 
cluded, however appropriate my suggestion might have been deemed when 
heard ; 1 therefore, though with some difficulty, remained silent, but not 
without resolving to avail myself of the earliest opportunity to communicate 
my thoughts on this subject to your grace, as standing at the head of the 
committee appointed to conduct the subscription and decide on the mode of 
its appropriation ; a purpose which I now most respectfully venture to fulfil, 

The observation of the Lord Chancellor, to which I have adverted, was 
this :—That a great number of the admirers of Mr. Wilberforce were un- 
willing to contribute to the erection of a Monument, though they were most 
anxious to give their aid towards the formation of some Institution, of a 
nature which Mr, Wilberforce himself, had his wish been consulted, would 

be most likely to approve ; and the only two kinds of Institution that were 
named, were, an Asylum for the Blind, and a School for the Instruction of 
the Ignorant. 

That these would both be objects of public utility, and such as all bene- 
volent minds would approve, there can be no question, But they want that 
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peculiarity, or that affinity with the great object of Mr, Wilberforce’s life, 
which ought to characterize any Institution associated with his memory, and 
intended to record his labours, or perpetuate his fame. I would een | 
venture, therefore, to suggest, that supposing a fund to be raised whic 
would produce an income of 500/. per annum, a school should be founded 
at York, to be called “The Wilberforce Institution,” in which gratuitous 
support and instruction, at a cost of 50/.a year for each, should be given to 
ten emancipated African youths, for ten years, between the ages of ten and 
twenty, for the purpose of returning them to their native ~—— sessed 
of all the advantages which an English education would aff em, and 
thus enabling each to act as a powerful instrument in the hands of Pro- 
vidence, for the enlightening, civilizing, and Christianizing that hitherto 
benighted land. - Such an Institution as this would unite all the advantages 
of opening the eyes of the blind, of instructing the ignorant, and of pro- 
moting the great ends of religion and morality ; while it would assist, more 
effectually than any other mode yet proposed, to spread the fame of Mr, 
Wilberforce through the great continent of Africa, as not merely the eman- 
cipator, but the instructor and the friend of the Negro race. 

I may perhaps be here permitted to mention to your grace, that during the 
course of my travels in Palestine, having journeyed from Jerusalem, through 
the unexplored countries east of the river Jordan, and sojourned for some 
time at Damascus, I went up from that city, at the earnest invitation of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, to pass a few weeks in the enjoyment of her hos- 

itality, at the foot of Mount Lebanon ; and that during my stay there, her 
adyship, who maintained a constant correspondence with some of the most 
distinguished and benevolent men of the age, received letters from Sir 
Joseph Banks and Mr. Wilberforce :—the former containing, chiefly, in« 
quiries on subjects of natural history and science ; but the latter devoted 
exclusively to the still higher objects of the state of Slavery in those parts of 
the east; and the nature, extent, and prospects of the education afforded by 
schools to the rising generation, whether by public or private aid. This 
circumstance interested me deeply at the time; and I now advert to it, first 
to prove the extended range of Mr. Wilberforce’s sepa and endeavours, 
and next to show, that such an Institution as that which I have ventured to 
propose, would be in the strictest harmony with the great objects of his pure 
and honourable life. Inthe sandy wastes and trackless deserts of Africa I 
have witnessed, in the caravans of suffering captives, all the horrors of the 
Slave trade ; and by sea as well as by land has it been my P cat lot to see 
with my own eyes, and hear with my own ears, the bleeding agonies and 
piercing shrieks of those who were doomed to be the victims of Slavery. I 
may be pardoned, therefore, for feeling so strongly as I do whenever its 
horrors are spoken of; and the intensity of my abhorrence of the evil may 
account for the earnestness of the zeal with which I enter into every thing 
that even promises to promote its speedy and universal abolition. 

An Institution such as that which I venture to suggest to your grace 
being determined on at York, the means of supplying it with Negro youths 
for support and instruction may be briefly adverted to. Along the coast of 
Africa there are abundant opportunities of procuring such youths, with their 
own consent, as well as that of their parents, where they have any; and the 
several stations of Senegal, of Sierra ne, and Fernando Po, may be men- 
tioned as points from which they might be easily procured. Our own 
islands in the West Indies will also continue for some time to furnish such 
objects of our care and compassion ; and as America has already established 
a Liberia, England ought not to be behind her transatlantic sister. The 
following might be the mode in which the Institution could be supplied ; 
At first it would be desirable to have the ten African youths selected for 
education of difierent ages, taking perhaps the youngest at ten and the oldest 
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at fifteen years of age, or as near these periods as practicable, and the others 
at intermediate ages. In the course of five years from the opening of the 
Institution the oldest youth would be twenty, and with such education as 
he might have been enabled to receive in that period, he might be re+ 
turned to such part of the coast of Africa as he preferred. The vacancy left 
by his removal could be easily filled up by another pupil of the youngest 
class; and if in this manner the oldest and highest pupil in the class were 
released, and another added of the youngest age in every succeeding year, 
there would thus be an annval gift to Africa, of one well-educated son 
returved to the bosom of his mother-land, and another of her younger off- 
spring taken into nurture and instruction, to be trained for a similar offering, 
when the fulness of his time should arrive. 


Your grace will, I think, admit that such a perpetual fountain of British 
benevolence as this, sending out every yeara fresh stream to flow through 
some hitherto barren and unproductive tract of the great continent of Africa, 
would do more to spread the fame of our native land, and to consecrate the 
memory of Mr. Wilberforce in the country which, for so many years, had 
been the especial object of his corgmiseration and his care, than any species 
of school or asylum that York could contain; besides its accelerating every 
year, with a constantly increasing speed, the propagation of knowledge, and 
the consequent extension of commercial intercourse, with all the long train 
of blessings which Afiica, through this channel, might be made to receive 
from British hands. 

I am aware, my lord, of the disposition that exists to treat every thing as 
visionary, the success of which has not been absolutely proved ; and as the 
proposed Institution, the outline of which I have thus ventured to submit to 
your grace, will require the aid of many to bring it to completion, I will 
take the liberty to state an instance in which a similar experiment has been 
tried, and attended with the most beneficial results. On the first occasion 
of my visiting Egypt, now many years ago, I had the pleasure of a familiar 
intimacy with the present viceroy of that country, Mohammed Ali Pasha; 
and on being consulted by that chief as to the best-means of improving his 
eountry, and giving to it the bénefits of more civilized lands, I recommended 
him, as one of a series of many measures, to select, from among the 
Egyptian youths, as many as he could procure between the ages of ten and 
fifteen, and to send them to Europe for education ; so that on the completion 
of their studies they might each return to their native land, and each become 
a teacher in a ——— district or province, establishing as many seminaries 
as possible in all parts of the country, presided over by persons thus advan- 
tageously trained. The Fgyptian pasha adopted the advice thus given to 
him; and I have subsequently had the extreme delight of seeing not less 
than thirty of these Egyptian youths, during their course of European edu- 
cation ; some in England, seme in France, and all making admirable pro- 
gress in their respective studies ; while from some who have completed their 
course, and returned, 1 have seen letters of the most satisfactory kind, ex- 
pressing the deepest gratitude to those who were instrumental to their 
enjoying the blessings of edueation, and describing not merely their own 
improvement from that source, but dwelling also with equal delight on the 
advantages which it enabled them to confer on others. I have no doubt, 
indeed, that this single measure has already tended to advance Egypt halfa 
century at least in its career of civilization; for while twenty years ago, no 
European could travel in that country without being subject to insult, and 
even peril of his life, the English dress is now every where a sufficient pass- 
pert to ensure attention, kindness, and respect; and as in that interesting 

rtion of Africa the best results have followed from such a course, I eannot 

or a moment doubt, but that in all other parts of Africa in which the same 


experiment should be tried, the same causes would produce the same effects. 
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While, however, such an Institution for the Education of Emancipated 
Negro Youths might be founded at York, I would encourage, by all possible 
means, the erection of a column, in honour of Mr. Wilberforce, at Hull; 
which has a strong claim to such a distinction, first from its being the place 
of his birth, and next from its being the town which he first ie rope oy ia 
Parliament; while its position as the first port of landing front alt thre 
northern coasts of Europe, would cause it to be constantly seen and admired 
by foreigners arriving at and leaving our shores. 


That your grace may not suppose me to have taken up this matter lightly, 
or for the sake of some temporary effect, I may perhaps be permitted to men- 
tion, that five-and-twenty years ago I ventured, in the island of Trinidads to 
advocate the then almost unheard of doctrine, of the justice and safety of 
giving immediate emancipation to every Slave; that twenty years ago I 
pursued the same course in the Slave state of Virginia, in North America; 
that fifteen years ago I resigned the command of a frigate belonging to an 
independent Asiatic prince, the Imaum of Muscat, and all its lucrative 
emoluments, to the extent of;several thousands annually, rather than give 
convoy or protection to vessels containing Slaves; and that for the last ten 
years of my life I have been the advocate of the immediate abolition of 
Slavery in all our colonies, the justice and safety of which has been but 
very recently perceived and acknowledged, either by the people or the 
government of the country. \ 


In proposing, therefore, to commemorate the philanthropic labours of Mr. 
Wilberforce in this great object, by the Institution for Negro Education to 
be established at York, I am only acting in conformity with the principles 
which | have constantly pursued throughout life; and am merely recom~ 
mending to the support of others that to which I shall willingly subscribe 
myself. And as I have in my possession probably one of the last, if not the 
very last, of the autograph letters ever written by Mr. Wilberforce, previous to 
his lamented death, ar ene to me in his then feeble and tremulous hand, 
on a subject of melancholy interest to us both, with a seeming presentiment 
of a fast approaching dissolution, I feel that I have not stated a fact, or 
uttered a sentiment in this letter to your grace, of which his benignant spirit 
—now happily in the regions of the blest—-would not, if he could look dowa 
from thence on transitory things, most cordially and entirely approve. 

Whatever may be its fate, I shall at least rejoice in the opportunity it has 
afforded me of expressing my extreme veneration for Mr. Wilberforce’s cha- 
racter, as a philanthropist and a Christian; and with sentiments of the 
sincerest admiration for the able manner in which your grace presided over 
the interesting proceedings of the Meeting to do honour to his memory, 


I remain, your Grace’s most obedient and very humble Servant, 
October 8. J. 8. BUCKINGHAM. 


TO J. 8. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., M.P. 

Str,—I beg you toaccept my best acknowledgments for yourobliging atten. 
tion in sending me the first copy of your public address to me on the subject 
of the proposed Institution at York, in honour of the late Mr. Wilberforce. 

I fully hope to be able to attend the meeting of the Committee, which is 
fixed for the 21st, and I will not fail to submit the address to their considera- 
tion on that occasion; and I am sure that in any event, whether, that is, they 
may think what you have suggested desirable to be adopted or otherwise, 
they will do justice to the motives by which you have been actuated throughout 
the whole business. 


I am, Sir, your most otedient humble Servant, 
E. EBOR. 
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PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED WITH THE ABO- 
LITION OF IMPRESSMENT. 





WE turn from the pleasing contemplation of the success of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s labours in completing the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade, to the growing hopes of our seeing, in our own day, 
the still more speedy Abolition of the English traffic in the persons 
of men; for if to drag the Negro from his home and sy and 
force him, against his will, to cross the geas, and work under the 
threat of the lash, or the fear of death, which may be inflicted for 
desertion: if this conduct toward the race of African strangers be 
reprehensible—what shall we say of an exactly similar conduct 
when pursued towards British seamen, our countrymen, our kin- 
dred, our brothers, our bravest and best defenders, to whom we 
owe a debt of gratitude which the kindest treatment we can show 
them is not more than adequate to repay? We need not answer 
the question—for every truly British heart will answer for us— 
that the latter is far more cruel than the former; and this con- 
viction strengthens our purpose never to relax our efforts till it is 
swept away entirely and for ever. 


During our recent stay at Hull—the first seaport visited by us 
on our Tour—the subject excited great attention, and it was 
intended to have held a Public Meeting for Resolutions and 
Petitions; but it was deemed best to defer this till near the 
assembling of Parliament, when strong measures will be taken. 
In the mean time, to show the feelings entertained on the subject 
there, we publish the following, from the Hull Rockingham: 


Address to Mr. Buckingham, from the Hull Society of Liberals. 


At a meeting of the members of this Society, held at their room on the 
2d of October, the following resolution was unanimously agreed to : 


That we would avail ourselves of the visit of J. S, Buckingham, Esq. to this 
town, to express to him the importance we attach to his exertions in behalf of 
liberty, and for the weal of the people. Endowed with splendid talents, sin- 
gularly gifted with research, having gained experience by travel, he appears to 
us in an eminent degree qualified to know what would most minister to the hap- 
piness of the human race. It is, therefore, with admiration that we see him 
stand forward as the advocate of those liberal and enlarged opinions we ourselves 
cherish, and which we would wish to see universally predominant. Living in a 
maritime town—feeling strongly in favour of those only real safeguards of our 
nation, the seamen of Great Britain, we deem our thanks justly due to Mr. 
Buckingham for his late efforts to abolish the insulting and demoralising practice 
of the impressment of those brave men. It is with a disgust which cannot be 
expressed, that we have seen the professed leaders of a reforming ministry and 
reformed parliament stand forward and advocate the continuance of a system, the 
tendency of which is to destroy every English feeling, and render the most 
heroic portion of our fellow-countrymen like the slaves of a despot—destroying 
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the volition which is the boast of Britons. And this feeling is, if possible, in- 
q creased, when we reflect that the very individuals who, on the treasury benches, 
; advocate the continuance of impressment, when on the other side have spoken 
and voted in favour of its extinction. We marvel that, in the case of one of this 
administration, his “right hand has not forgot its cunning.”* That we would 
entreat Mr. Buckingham to persevere in the course he has hitherto trodden, 
regardless of the contumely with which he may be assailed by those who fear the 
arrival of the day when the shall universally espouse, and act upon those 
liberal principles which he is labouring to diffuse ; and we assure him that his 
: efforts will live in the memory of succeeding ages, when the puny and impotent 
» opposition of those who would check the progress of freedom, shall be remem- 
bered only as a tale that is told—as a record of things for ever passed away, 
(Signed) JOHN PECK, Chairman, 


A deputation from the above Society, headed by their President, Mr. 
Peck, waited on Mr. Buckingham, at the conclusion of his last lecture at 
Hull, on Friday, October 4, and presented an Address, in accordance with 
the foregoing resolution, thanking him for his exertions to abolish the odious 
practice of impressment, The gentlemen composing the deputation were 
most courteously received, and Mr. Buckingham acknowledged the compli- 
ment paid him in an elegant reply, in which he pledged himself, as long as 
reason should retain her seat, never to relax his endeavours to put an end to 
so cruel and tyrannical a system. . 


The following correspondence, says the Newcastle Press, has taken place 
between the patriotic and excellent Member for Sheffield, and Mr. Innis, the 
Secretary of the Loyal Standard Association, respecting Mr. Buckingham’s 
P motion for the repeal of the odious law for the Impressment of Seamen. 
We have great pleasure in informing the tars of the North, our gallant fellow- 
countrymen, that the great Northern Political Union intends taking up their 
cause, and rather than not have these laws torn from the statute book, the 
United Kingdom shall ring from end to end with remonstrances : 





5 TO J. S. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., M.P. 
Respecrep Sir, North Shields, September 27, 1833, 


The seamen of the Tyne, deeply impressed with a sense of gratitude for your 
unwearied exertions in their behalf, in bringing forward a motion in the House 
; of Commons for the immediate abolition of that cruel, slavish, and degrading 
system of impressment, feel it their imperative duty to tender their grateful 
acknowledgments to you and the honourable gentlemen who seconded and sup- 
ported your motion. They also feel confident that, on the opening of Parlia- 
ment, you will not lose a of it, as they are well assured that it is only to such 
gentlemen as you (who have witnessed the tragic scene, and who can so pathe- 
tically describe the horrors of the same) that they can look to for the abandon- 
ment of that system, which deprives them of the name of free-born Englishmen. 
Should you deem it necessary, sir, on the openivg of Parliament, for the seamen 
to support your motion, by forwarding petitions against impressment, I shall not 
only think it a pleasure, but also my sen, to use every exertion to forward the 
i same, 








é 
ve ill Porta P i, 


I am, Sir, your most humble and obedient Servant, 
j GEO. INNIS, 
4 Secretary to the Seamen’s Loyal Standard 
Association, North Shields, 


TO MR. GEORGE INNIS. 
Dear Sir, Hull, Oct. 1, 1833. 
Ihave received your gratifying letter of Sept. 27, and hasten to beg you will 
assure the Association of which you are Secretary, of my firm determination 








* Vide Sir James Graham’s Address to his Constituents at Hull, in 1819, 
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not to let the subject of the forcible impressment of seamen drop until it is altos 
gether abolished,—I shall be very glad, therefore, to obtain from Shields, and 
from every other seaport in the kingdom petitions in favour of my motion, signed 
by as many persons as possible, to be ready for presentation at the opening of 
the next session. I shall also be glad to learn from you whether there are, 
among the rules of your society, any resolutions at all connected with impress 
ment, either for the purpose of resisting it, or for paying the expense of prose+ 
cutions, or in any other way opposing it. It is my intention to visit as many of 
the seaports as I can during the recess, to have public meetings on this subject : 
I go from hence to Scarborough and Whitby, and hope to visit Sunderland, 
Shields, and Newcastle, on the same object. I shall be glad to hear from you 
on the points mentioned, 


And remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
J. 8, BUCKINGHAM, 


We are enabled to add that we have already obtained from the 
public records at Hull, some most valuable evidence on the subject 
of Impressment at that port; and we hope in our visit to Sunder- 
land, Shields, and Newcastle, to obtain still more.. In the mean 
time we invite the readers of these pages, wherever they may be, 
from Dover to Falmouth, on the south coast; from Harwich to 
Aberdeen, on the east; and from Bristol to Greenock, on the west ; 
to send us whatever authentic materials they can furnish on this sub- 
ject, with names, dates, and such other proofs as shall give weight 
to them as evidence when the question comes to be again dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons. We beg them also to think 
of preparing petitions, and getting them as numerously and re- 
spectably signed as possible. It is in the power of every seaport 
in the kingdom to do something towards accelerating the abolition 
of this odious practice; and every inhabitant of a seaport-town 
ought to be proud to wipe away so foul a stain from the usages of 
his country. This is one of the cases in which the motto of the 
gallant Nelson, himself an enemy to impressment, may be fitly 
used—‘* England expects every man to do his duty.” Let the 
seamen and the maritime population of England do theirs, and we 
will not shrink from ours. We have but to unite our forces 
honourably in an honourable cause, and victory will certainly 
crown our efforts with their full reward. 


PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED WITH IMPRESSMENT, 








SOURCE OF PERPLEXITY. 


Tuat which makes our view of the present state of the world a source of 
perplexity and horror, is the consideration, that every human heart bears in 
uself a type, more or less distinct, of those powers and that happiness 
which have been the portion of the most exalted minds. There is, perhaps, 
no spot on earth, however dreary, in which the germs of many plants, and the 
larve of shining and light-winged insects, are: not hidden, though for thou- 
sands of years undeveloped, and still expecting the warm breeze that shall 
call them out in life and beauty.—Arthur Coningsby. 
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LETTER FROM BENGAL—ON THE RECENT FAILURES AND 
; COMMERCIAL DIFFICULTIES IN INDIA. 
My Dear ——, Calcutta, April 5, 1833. 

The rapid changes and commercial downfal of Calcutta since left it,: 
will remove all regret at the prospect of your not revisiting it. he failure 
of Palmer and Co. —— ago, having been sented by that of Bar~ 
retto and Co., Mercer Co., Blaney and Co., Hogue, Davidson, and Co., 
M‘Clintock and Co., and many others of less note, was like a moral earth. 
quake in Caleutta; it shook confidence to its base: and the agents being 
the medium between the lenders and the borrowers, the want of faith in 
them was the uprooting of all enterprise, and bringing the axe to the root of 
agriculture, manufactures, shipping, and commerce. 

This was too speedily followed by the introduction of the Insolvent Act, 
a measure founded in humanity; but, as might be expected, abused in 
several instances ; and considered, therefore, by the natives as a law to de- 
fraud them, or to enable the crafty to swindle the honest! Nay, they even 
say it is a prelude to the Company itself going to the insolvent court, and 
getting rid of their funded debt, on their losing the Charter, and the country 
being transferred to the King! 

In this state of unhinged society, conceive the effect of the recent failure 
of Alexander and Co. If I have stated that that of Palmer and Co. was 
like a moral earthquake, how shall I express the terror and dismay this has 
caused ? So universal was the gloom, that it appeared as if the prediction of 
the last day being at hand were fulfilled. Every man you meet seems para- 
lyzed, says he is ruined, or if not so now, sees that he must be soon; and 
shor casapiant depression is inconceivable. Putting, however, the gloom 
side of the picture out of the question, there cannot be a doubt in the salad 
of every thinking man, that without some speedy change, we shall all be 
sunk into one common gulf of poverty. 

In glancing over this scene of threatening desolation, one is puzzled where 
to fix the eye first; but as a stranger in visiting a great commercial 
would naturally turn to its dock-yards among the first objects of attention, 
let us begin with them. Well, then, ship-building has entirely ceased in the 
port; and the same may be said of even the repairing of vessels frequenting 
it; that is, the ship-owner cannot be repairing his ship in the middle of her 
voyage ina foreign port, with the expense of his crew and insurance going 
on: he must do that at the port she belongs to, under his own control ; 
hence, although 500 ships may come to Calcutta every year, the repairing 
establishment will get none of their outfit or repairs, except from accidents, 
and these, since the use of steamers, have been much lessened. This being 
the case not only with the annual outfit, but also with the five-yearly repair, it 
will consequently not surprise you to learn that there is not a ship im the 
dock in Calcutta! and that there is not a single thing to do in any of the 
yards! To build ships would be ruinous, as they would not be sold for half 
what they cost! 

What next shall Itouch upon? With regard to the different trades and 
manufactures, the competition in every line has caused so much over-pro- 
duction, and has so much lessened the value of each man’s labour in his par- 
ticular sphere, that no one business gives a profit. In short, I cannot think of a 
single thing grown or manufactured that will give a profit, Never, theres 
fore, was there such a period for a working man. The old idea that a trade 

would always be a resource to a man isa fallacy. If we go back indeed to 
the mere / ata trade, he might elsewhere be at least supported by it; 
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but here even he could not compete with a native. One establishment 
which used to do 60,000 rupees’ worth yearly for the indigo planters, does 
not now do 2000; and but for the steamers would be in a bad way indeed ; 
and as even they do not pay, without some fortunate changes, they also must 
cease. 

House-building has also been so entirely overdone, that hundreds of 
houses are empty, large ones especially. Indeed no one is doing well. The 
capitalist can get only 4 per cent. for his money in the government loan, no 
other investment being secure. Every other class is in distress for the want 
of profitable employment; and the reductions in the pay of the civil and 
sailitery services has caused a very much less circulation of money, which 
is felt by all classes of tradesmen. And, lastly, the government sending the 
coin out of the country, has added to the distress. 1 am not of opinion that 
the balance of trade being made up with silver, however injurious to the 
trade, can be prevented or ameliorated by legislation. Silver, like every 
other article, will find its value, and goods and silver will gradually accom- 
modate themselves when in the hands of the traders; but it is different 
when the government exports it. They may say that they —e in exchange 
for it military stores ; but a great portion of these (guns and shot, 800,000/, 
worth), do not come into circulation. 


Combined with the impolicy and injustice of certain legislative measures, 
the distresses of India arise mainly from the machinery of England, and the 
supersessiou thereby of all Indian manufactured goods. Formerly this was 
in favour of India to the extent of several millions sterling annually, re- 
quiring a large quantity of bullion to make up the balance. e trade was 
not only in favour of India, but it was in manufactures, which gave a great 
profit and employment to several millions of weavers and others, giving 
them a competency. This was the source also of the Portuguese, Spanish, 
French, iad other agency-houses, whose commissions upon these were im- 
mense. The tide has now set the other way. The Indian manufactures are 
superseded by those of Europe; and the poor Indian manufacturers are 
ruined, and driven to the fields as common labourers and husbandmen. 


No legislation could have prevented this. It is an event dependant upon 
the rapid improvement of Europeans over the rest of the world. Legisla- 
tion, however, at the peace me have foreseen this, and by timely mea- 
sures have ameliorated the condition of the Indians by encouragement of 
the produce of their fields, to provide some return for the manufactures which 
were poured into the country. But what has Parliament done? Fettered the 
sugar of India with duties to protect the West Indies, and trampled its 
cotton under foot. They have at last, in some degree, seen their error, and 
have sent out orders for the greatest encouragement of the growth of cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, and silks, together with annual packets of seeds, &c., with 
directions for their application. But they are éoo late. Before these can be 
brought into play, the country will have to go through such a course of dise 
tress as to make it very difficult to recover ; and at any rate will remove the 
recovery to a much more distant period. 

Colonization, with the most direct encouragement of raw produce, can be 
the only salvation of the country ; and England owes this as a just debt to 
India. The policy of England towards this devoted helpless country is 
most selfish and unjust. While they enact that the calicoes of Britain shall 
et into India with a duty of only two and a half per cent., the calicoes of 

ndia can enter England only on a duty of fifty per cent.! Reciprocity with 
a vengeance! And at the time this was made law, the duty was seventy~ 
five percent.! The metals in every state pags free, while the transit duties 
on all goods of Indian manufacture can pass only at seven and a half per 
cent. English-made articles in metals pass free through the country ; while 
neither a cotton-screw, nor a boiler, manufactured in Calcutta of European 
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metal, can be sent to a factory in the interior without the payment of seven 
and a half per cent. This most unjust premium on the introduction of 
English manufactures, to the exclusion of those of India, in the Bengalee’s 
own country, is surely most iniquitous. 


I hope still to see Colonization and a Legislative Council that will put 
such scandalous policy to flight. With these the country will again, in 
twenty years, be prosperous.—Nay, in thirty years, the manufacturers of 
Glasgow will be bringing their machinery out hive, so much will it be over- 
done in England, and India, in its turn, will supply Europe with manufac 
tured goods. Wars may prevent this for a time, but the march of improve- 
ment will make it inevitable. In twenty years hence machine-making will 
be a profitable trade, as well as engines of all sorts: at present they can be 
much more cheaply imported. 


We have had no new improvements commenced lately in Calcutta. 
Some years back, if you recollect, the Lottery Committee purchased all the 
S.E. comer of the space between the Circular Road and Park Street, with 
the fine street to its southward, and having dug several tanks, and raised the 
rest and laid it out in streets, sold the whole at a profit, after homes of all 
expenses, of 2} lacs of rupees. This was an inducement for Government to 
advance them 10 lacs of rupees on loan, with which they first purchased 
property where intended streets were to be formed, meaning to sell the 
ground on each side ata great profit. The former great success of the Lot- 
tery Committee also set other capitalists to work on the same plan; so that 
improvement would assuredly have gone on at a great rate had the in- 
creasing wealth of the city (by which the increase in its population would 
have been followed) kept pace with expectation, or the former rate of advance- 
ment; but the reverse having been the case, the Lottery Committee have 
nearly the whole of their purchases on their hands; and the value of pro- 
perty in houses and lands has fallen enormously. The sudden rise and fall 
in this description of property has puzzled those who cannot see beyond 
their noses ; but the causes are most obvious. The free trade was succeeded 
by a sudden influx of all those who had lost employment in the war and in 
the India service, most of whom, and especially the latter, had many friends, 
comprising many pursers backed by opulent tradesmen and merchants. 
The American war at the same period made speculations in cotton from 
India so — that the first season put many lacs of rupees into the 
pockets of the speculators; and the second season’s export of that article 
threw the balance of trade decidedly in favour of India. The value of the 
rupee rose to 2s. 9d. ; anda return to the most prosperous period of Indian 
commerce was for a time felt. 


The great profits realized by capital at this exchange induced the English 
holders to send out bullion in large quantities to India. It was sent to the 
leading agency-houses as a matter of course, who made a sad mistake by sup- 

sing that it was sent out to seck employment by permanent investment 
in India at any thing higher than the English interest; and they all began to 
assure themselves that any amount could be had, at four or five per cent., 
from English capitalists who would continue to supply the Indian demand. 
At this period there was not one house empty or for hire in Calcutta. House~ 
rent rose—=speculations in building were commenced—and hence the mania 
for building which has within these ten years doubled the number of houses 
in Calcutta. The _— with America put an end to the export of cotton, 
and the balance of trade again became against India. The value of the 
rupee fell to 2s. and less, English capitalists withdrew their money, 
no longer finding the large profits by its employment in cotton ; for it was 
distinctly this sudden prosperity in the bite in that article (of course it 
would have been the same in any other profitable export article) that had 
attracted their attention, and induced them to send it out. 
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The balance of ttade being thus suddenly turned against India is the 
obvious cause of her retrogression. Hence the reaction in the value of all 
sroperty in houses and lands. The poor Bengalees, not aware of the cause, 
beep building away in every hole and corner. The most obvious truths ane 
a long while ere they reach the multitude ; and it is in this as in manufac- 
tures and trade, the stimulus once given, the thing continues to go on long 
after the cause has ceased. , 

While on ¢his subject I will give you my opinion on another intimately 
connected with it, namely, the mistaken line of conduct of the agency-houses, 
and the cause of their failure. At the period of the failure of cotton export, 
the old agency of Calcutta may be said to have ceased. Various causes 
tended to this. In a former part of this letter I stated what the sources of 
the agency were. The few leading English houses had in addition the agency 
of the two services, at that time considerable, and that of the receipt of. in- 
terest upon Company’s paper, at that time high and much invested in by the 
services. The reduction of interest in the es induced all English holders 
to withdraw their money to England; and the most of those intending to 
leave India to take their money with them. The old houses did not seem to 
think it worth their while to seek the English agency of goods, which has 
therefore been entirely taken up by a host of small houses—each house of 
note in England establishing their own correspondent house in Calcutta. 
The two services are not now so wealthy as before: on the contrary they are 
poor. ‘The agents have no paper in their hands to speak of: the establish- 
ment of Government agents for the management of paper was a sad blow to 
them ; and to crown all, the whole of the produce of the country is sent to 
England—in return for the English goods sent out—by the small agents; 
so that the old houses have now no agency almost of any kind. 

Alexander and Co. took speedily to indigo, and made large sums by it; 
and were followed by other Lacon. M‘Intosh and Co., it is said, were 
loath to do it, and continued their agency till they were losing a lac of 
rupees a year! 

% The very great success of indigo was obviously owing to its being almost 
the only export that a certain consumption, to the amount of two millions 
per annum, could be calculated upon. The revolution had stopped the 
growth and manufacture of it in South America; and the experience in 
Bengal had improved it toa finer quality than even the South American. 
All now ran to indigo, investing every rupee they could command in it. 
The most blind might have seen that its golden harvests could not last, that 
the natural flowing of capital towards large profits would be sure to over- 
produce the article, and reduce the profits to the level of other investments 
of capital. In the race for the prize, lands, factories, and every mode of 
production were resorted to at unsuitably extravagant rates; and thesé, 
whenever the over-production took place, was sure to leave the proprietors of 


them in a state from which they could not extricate themselves without 
severe loss, , 


This period has arrived. The factories that were purchased at four times 
their value are not worth one-tenth of the sum given for them. Extend 
this to an investment of two crores of rupees, and you will have some idea 


of the cause of the failure of the Calcutta agency-houses, and of the amount 
of their losses ! 


1 ought in its proper place to have mentioned, that consequent to the 
great success of the export of cotton the first season, a number of houses 
ruined themselves by the export of country produce. Hogue's, M‘Clintock’s, 
Mercer’s, Burnet’s (Mirzapoor), and Turnbull’s, were of the number. The 
exported as a speculation—not as a return for English goods, like the sma 
agents, at certain rates to which they were confined by their English friends. 
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Lastly, as a coup-de-grace, the old bouses having now become manufacturers, 
and not being able to sell at the rates they thought the article worth, or, 
perhaps, to a certain extent, not at all at any rate, like the manufacturers of 
all countries, shiggnt the indigo on their own account to Europe to clear 
off their stock. Lt is this last, 1 believe, that has ruined Alexander and Co, 
-—the indigo gave them at the rate of is. 6d. the rupee, they drawing 
at 1s.11d. You will observe that the agency-houses, aon circumstances, 
lost their agency, and they have become manufacturers. The present failures, 
in addition to the former ones, must now open the eyes of the public to the 
absurd imagined security of money lent to houses who not only have little 
or no agency, but are engaged in trade of the most speculative kind, and 
will tend to the obvious conclusion, that they ought to be limited, as they 
necessarily soon must be, to the amount of their own capital, and what they 
can fairly borrow in proportion thereto as manufacturers; for that they 
should ever, under the former security of agents, again obtain a capital of 


several crores of rupees is no longer possible. 
AN OLD INDIAN. 


[The information contained in this letter from India is the most important and 
most valuable that we have for a long time seen from that country. Though we 
have not given the name of the writer, as it was a private commanication, we 
can assure our readers that the utmost confidence may be placed in the sound. 


~ 


ness of its views, and the accuracy of its statements. —Epirtor.] 





SECOND LETTER FROM INDIA. 

We subjoin some extracts from another letter, of a still more 
recent date (April 21), from Calcutta. After enumerating many 
of the evils so fully developed in the preceding letter, and suggest- 
ing many of the causes, in which the writer agrees with the corre- 
spondent already quoted, he adds: 


Tn the midst of all the difficulty and doubt by which we are surrounded, 
however, it has been quite reviving to us to hear of your success at Sheffield, 
We received here at Calcutta five days ago London newspapers to the 2d of 
February, brought to Bombay <4 the steamer, Hugh Lindsay, from Suez, 
{having come, of course, up the Mediterranean) and forwarded on to 
Government by express. e mercantile community at home = to 
have been quite mystified on’ the subject of this communication. You will 
see an article in the Times of the 7th January on the subject. In conse 
quence of the intimation therein referred to, none of the houses wrote to meet 
the steamer, and many important letters have been thus thrown back a 
month or two ata time, when the mercantile community were in a most 
feverish state of excitement here. It is quite clear that a regular commu- 
nication with Caleutta by the route proposed might be effected, as it has 
been in this instance, in seventy-five days from London—nay, in less; but 
it is equally certain that the Company do not desire to bring us so much 
nearer to them—hine ille lacryme! Hence we have so long in vain hoped 
and sighed for the establishment of such a communication. 

I trust, however, that the sovereignty of this trading body is not destined 
to endure much longer, and [I hail your return, on which I heartily con- 
gratulate you, as an auspicious omen of its speedy termination. We have a 
vessel from Liverpool of the 27th December, but our only files by her are 
the Times and rier, and they give very meagre notices indeed of the 
borough elections. 1 can’t find a trace of Crawford's unsuccessful struggle 
at Glasgow, or Bowring’s at Blackburn ; but thank Heaven you are in: that 
is a glorious triumph for us as well as for you. I only regret that it had not 
been in my power to remain in England to give evidence on your committee 
—that is to say, the committee I hope to see appointed to investigate your 
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claims. Surely you will get justice! What a twofold triumph! you will 
contribute to our success and promote your own. Surely the day of retri- 
bution is nigh ! : 

In public matters I have little to communicate. I would have sent you 
a paper, but found I could not do so, in any way that could ensure you a 
regular or early receipt without subjecting you to considerable expense. I 
enclose you a brief summary of intelligence, though I fear it contains little 
to interest you. There is a rumour of Lord Durham coming out, I see, in 
some of the London papers. It is to be hoped that Lord William Bentinck 
will be suffered to remain: a man who has more sincerely the interests of 
the natives at heart, or who is more popular with them, could not be see 
lected. I believe too, that he understands, at least as well as any man you 
could send us, what is required to accelerate the progress of good govern- 
ment here, though he is trammelled by the system which he cannot alter. In 
short, of his talent and integrity I have the highest opinion, and his views 
are enlightened and liberal, worthy of the age in which he lives, and the 
country to which he belongs. He is unpopular with the service, on account 
of the reductions, one of which, the half battle measure, was certainly a 
piece of cruel and penny wise economy. The whole saving not being more 
than 80,000/., which paltry sum the whole body of officers in Bengal are 
to be actually distressed and rendered discontented. 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S ORIENTAL AND POLITICAL COURSES OF 
LECTURES. 

Mr. Bucxincuam takes the earliest yam of informing his Readers and 
Friends, that a variety of circumstances having combined to disturb the order of the 
Route which he had originally hoped to be able to follow, he has been drawn b 
very pressing invitations somewhat further north than he had expected to pro- 
ceed during the Recess. After delivering his Lectures with great success at 
Derby, he proceeded by way of Newark and Lincoln to Hull, Beverley, Scar- 
borough, Ripon, and York ; from whence he will go onward to Durham, Sun- 
derland, Shields, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and probably after that, to Carlisle 
and Whitehaven ; having found himself obliged to adopt the rule of giving the 
reference, in point of time, to those towns, from which he first receives the 
Vista of Subscribers to his Course, signed by the requisite number of One Hun- 
dred Names; and as this is the only safe guarantee against loss, prudence will] 
require that this rule should still be adhered to, In the mean time, wherever 
such invitations may call him, the interests of Tue Partiamentary Review 
will not be neglected ; and he refers with confidence to the present Number, as a 
proof of attention to its preparation and execution. 

As the new Lectures, forming Mr, Buckingham’s present Course, may not be 
so well known to his Readers as the former ones on the Commercial Monopoly of 
the East India Company ; it may be added that the Oriental Course consists of 
Six Lectures, descriptive of all that is remarkable in the six separate countries of 
Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, and India, each country oceupying 
one Lecture only; and that the Political Course embraces a comprehensive 
View of the Political Institutions of the World at large, as well as the laws, 
manners, and usages of different Nations, for the purpose of illustrating the 
good and evil of our own, and showing how eatly rHE sum oF Human Happte 
NESS MAY BE ENLARGED by improvements in the Institutions, manners, and cus- 
toms of the society in which we live, 

Both these Courses have excited, wherever they have yet been delivered, a 
most intense and general interest among all classes of society ; and wherever the 
number of One Hundred Subscribers to either Course, at Half-a-Guinea each, 
can be secured, and the List forwarded to Mr. Buckingham, he will he ready to 
name the time at which he will undertake the journey to deliver them, 


si Letters addressed to Mr. Buckingham at Sheffield will be forwarded to him on 
is route. 








C, Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 
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